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e HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION? 


An Appraisal of Threats to the 
Quality of Elementary Education 


HOLES L: CASWELE* 


Bg A CENTURY or more preceding 1940, elementary education in the United 
States moved forward—sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, but, nevertheless, 
persistently—along certain fairly well-defined lines. I say it moved forward because 
the course of development resulted in changes which students of education would 
generally agree afford improved opportunities for children. Indications of progress 
are to be found in a broadened curriculum, in an increase in the variety of pupil 
activities, in the provision of experiences possessing greater meaning and vitality 
for children, in better-prepared teachers, in smaller classes, in improved instruc- 
tional materials, in lengthened school terms, in the more humane treatment of 
children, and in improved physical facilities. 

The decade of the forties, dominated by the war, was a period of quiescence, of 
little vigorous creative or modifying activity. A low birth rate during the depression 
years resulted in a pupil load that was manageable with little increase in staff and 
facilities. Consequently, through this decade, education was largely concerned with 
making immediate contributions to the war effort and with holding the line. The 
latter years absorbed the initial shock of postwar adjustment. 

The fifties present a markedly changed situation. Powerful forces have operated 
to create a group of the most serious problems education in America has ever faced. 
The condition now existing appears to me to be critical. The central problem is 
what will happen to the quality of education in the years ahead. Will there con- 
tinue to be improvement, or will the course of a century and more be reversed? 
Will the next generation receive poorer educational opportunities than those en- 
joyed by their fathers and mothers, rather than better? This problem has special 
bearing on the elementary school. In the early years, pupils are most dependent; 
the guidance they receive, or fail to receive, influences all their later education. 





This is an abstract of the first Burton Lecture, delivered to the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. Reprinted by permission of the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, from How Firm a Foundation by Hollis L. Caswell. 
Copyrighted in 1956 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


© HOLLIS L. CASWELL is president of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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During the elementary years, the foundation is laid. As with all building, unless 
the foundation is firm, future development is jeopardized. But, in spite of the basic 
importance of a pupil’s early schooling, there is a tendency to make reductions 
first and most drastically at the elementary level. Thus arises the query in the title 
of this lecture: “How firm a foundation will elementary education today and to- 
morrow provide for America’s citizens?” 


BIRTH RATE, ECONOMICS, AND WAR 


The major forces which have operated to create the present situation are quite 
clear. They are widely discussed, although I suspect that none of us yet fully ap- 
preciates the powerful impact on education they have had and will have in the 
period ahead. 

First, there is the great and unexpected increase in birth rate which occurred 
during the war years and which has continued. Second, there is the great shortage 
of manpower in all fields that require extensive training. Third, there is the un- 
precedented development of our economy, with a tremendous demand for man- 
power. Fourth, there is continuing inflation which places white-collar workers in 
an increasingly disadvantageous position. Fifth, there is the fact that, for two 
decades during depression and war, expenditures for schools were maintained at 
close to a minimum level. 

These forces are exerting a pervasive and powerful influence on factors which 
determine the quality of educational programs. It is the thesis of this lecture that 
they are operating so as to threaten seriously the level of effectiveness that has 
been achieved in elementary schools. In developing this thesis, I shall discuss three 
factors which, in my judgment, are highly influential in determining educational 
quality; and I shall indicate the manner in which they are being affected in ele- 
mentary schools. These factors are: (1) the teacher, (2) the setting for teaching 
and learning, and (3) physical facilities. 


THE TEACHER 


The teacher is the central and all-important factor in determining how good 
an educational program is. Other factors operate to aid or hinder pupil achieve- 
ment; but, in the final analysis, the effectiveness of all provisions and plans for 
education depends upon teachers’ insights and abilities. 

The forces mentioned have created a situation of great seriousness in securing 
teachers with adequate qualifications. The broad features of the situation are as 
follows. (1) There is currently a great shortage of qualified elementary teachers, 
probably between 75,000 and 100,000. (2) All the colleges and universities in the 
nation graduate annually only about 35,000 students prepared for elementary- 
school teaching. The number prepared in 1955 dropped more than 1,500 below 
the number in 1954. (3) More teachers leave elementary-school teaching each year 
than are prepared for it. It is estimated that there are from 50,000 to 60,000 in 
this group. Consequently, the supply of newly-prepared teachers is not adequate 
to replace those who leave the profession. (4) The rising enrollment in elementary 
schools will require approximately 30,000 new teachers annually. (5) Consequently, 
the annual demand for elementary-school teachers will be more than twice the 
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available supply under present programs. 

This strikes at the heart of the educational program, for the surest way to depress 
the quality of education is to add poorly-prepared teachers to the teaching staff. 
Efforts are, of course, being made to meet the situation. First, there is the issuance 
of emergency permits. This is a direct way of lowering standards of teacher prepara- 
tion. Second, there is the development of new methods of teacher recruitment. 
Third, plans of teacher preparation have been devised that require shorter periods 
of training. Another approach shortens the period of preparation by giving the 
large part of professional preparation on the job through an internship. This ap- 
proach is urged not only as a means of securing more teachers but also as a 
fundamental improvement in teacher education. It is held that courses in education 
waste a great deal of time and that the association of practice and study greatly 
increases effectiveness. 

In appraising this approach, it must be recognized that guided field experience 
is an important element of any good program of professional preparation. But so, 
also, are systematic study and the guidance of a variety of specialists in various 
aspects of educational theory and practice. It seems probable that, whereas many 
traditional programs of teacher education underemphasize the values in guided 
field experience, some of the recently-inaugurated, internship plans underestimate 
the importance of a systematic study in education. Internship, properly conceived, 
surely assumes a considerable professional background based on study, observation, 
guided experience in dealing with specific and limited problems, and gradual 
induction into a position of major responsibility. Experience leads me to question 
the soundness of any plan which places:a person in a position of major professional 
responsibility without such a background. 

Present efforts to solve the teacher shortage are inadequate. The adjustments 
most widely used serve to lower standards and, over a period of years, will affect 
the quality of education in the elementary school most adversely. What is needed 
is a far broader, more powerful influence on the positive side than any which is 
now operating. It appears to me that there are three courses of action which, if 
undertaken vigorously, hold promise of improving the situation. 

The heart of the matter is recruitment; any long-range solution must strike hard 
at this point. Present plans of recruitment should, of course, be continued, but 
there needs to be, in addition, some broad-scale, powerful influence to induce stu- 
dents to enter teaching. Such an influence would be provided, in my judgment, if 
the several states were to establish substantial scholarships for teachers in training. 
Such scholarships should be sufficient in number to meet the need of each state for 
teachers and of such size as to cover the costs of tuition and maintenance. Each 
state would have to design a plan to meet its particular conditions and needs. 
Generally, it would be advantageous to grant a scholarship directly to the student, 
permitting him to study in any approved institution of his choice. The level of 
preparation for which scholarships were granted would, of necessity, vary from 
state to state. In general, it would appear desirable to grant them first to college 
graduates willing to take a fifth-year program. This should attract a sufficient num- 
ber of recent college graduates and former teachers to meet the demand in some 
states. In other instances, aid for thei third and fourth years of college preparation 
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might be required. 

Another point of critical importance is the salary level of teachers. One of the 
principal reasons more people do not enter teaching is its comparatively low eco- 
nomic reward. While salaries have increased in dollars over recent years, the 
economic position of teachers today—when compared with other wage and salary 
groups—is little, if any, better than it was in 1940. Any long-range solution of the 
teacher shortage without reduction of teacher competence must involve continued 
and intensified efforts to improve teachers’ salaries. 

Finally, local school systems might give special attention to the improvement 
of the training of teachers now in the profession who are not fully qualified. In 
addition to providing customary salary bonuses for better preparation, school sys- 
tems could very well consider paying tuition costs for course work taken by 
teachers while they are in service. 


THE SETTING FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 


Next to the competence of the teacher, the setting within which the teacher 
works is the most influential factor in determining the quality of education. Of par- 
ticular importance in the elementary school, are the way classes are formed, the 
method of grouping, the class-size, the availability of assistance from specialists, and 
the length of the school day and term. Class-size and length of school day especially 
are being affected in the present situation. 

Class-size long was on the decline. Now this trend has been reversed. In many 
school systems, there has been a substantial increase in the number of large classes. 
Last year, one-third of all classes exceeded thirty-five in enrollment; some enrolled 
more than fifty. My own experience and observation lead me to believe that the work 
of good teachers is greatly influenced by the size of the group they must teach. Good 
teachers study their pupils with care and give individuals a great deal of attention. 
This is foundational to good teaching and is severely restricted as class-size in- 
creases. The better the teacher, the more important class-size becomes; and, con- 
versely, the poorer the teacher, the less difference it makes. It is my opinion that 
size of class is particularly important as pupils begin school. They are most de- 
pendent in the early years and need the largest amount of teacher guidance then. 
As they progress, habits of work are developed that make it possible for them to 
catry on with increasing independence. Consequently, it appears especially desir- 
able to me that class-size through the early years of schooling be held at a level 
that makes possible a large amount of individual pupil attention. 

The setting for teaching and learning is being affected unfavorably in many 
instances in another way. This is through the use of half-day sessions as a means 
of adjusting to the shortage of facilities and teachers. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of pupils on half-day sessions now approaches one million and is increasing 
rapidly. Instances were reported last year in which children completed the ele- 
mentary school without ever having attended a full-day session. This represents 
a drastic limitation on the quality of education. 

Every effort should be made to avoid the use of large classes and half-day ses- 
sions. However, it is clear that the hard realities of many situations leave no other 
way open for the present. When they are used, the following three considerations 
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as related to elementary schools should be taken into account. (1) Younger chil- 
dren are more dependent than older children. They require more personal attention 
and are less able to carry out activities on a self-directive basis. (2) The elementary 
school provides the foundation for all later education. It is of special importance 
that this foundation be well laid; for, if it is, many later difficulties will be avoided. 
(3) In the early years of schooling, the satisfactory social adjustment of the child 
is a highly important objective. This requires that the teacher know each child in a 
class very well and be in a position to give him individual attention. 

A method that is being tested which would enable a teacher to deal effectively 
with large groups is the provision of assistants. It is proposed that much of the 
routine work which falls on the teacher could be done by a person without special 
training and that the teacher could be freed to care for a larger number of pupils. 
It is obvious, I believe, that, if a teacher must have an overly large class, there 
would generally be an advantage in having an assistant. The real question is 
whether such an arrangement is better as a matter of long-range policy than having 
smaller groups, each with a professionally-trained teacher. My work with ele- 
mentary teachers and observation of good teaching procedures make me highly 
skeptical of the soundness of such an approach for a long-range solution. The root 
of the difficulty is determination of what is routine in teaching. 

For example, a few years ago, I visited a first grade which was taught by a 
teacher I knew to be an artist in her work. At the time I entered the room, she was 
reading to one group; members of another group were engaged in individual tasks 
at their seats; and still another group was tearing down a play store that had been 
built in a corner of the classroom. It immediately became obvious that one boy in 
the group dismantling the store was creating a major commotion. He was throwing 
blocks and boxes right and left and talking quite loudly in the process. The teacher 
said nothing but went on reading as best she could under the circumstances. Natur- 
ally, I wondered why she did not quiet the boy down and at the first opportunity 
asked her about it. She said that this particular boy came from a home in which 
the parents directed his every action in greatest detail. When he came to school, 
he was fearful and lost, unwilling to venture anything on his own. The dismantling 
of the store was the first occasion on which he had let himself go at all. The 
teacher viewed the incident as a highly significant one in the boy's development, 
and events of the year proved it to be so. From that time on, he gradually came 
out of his shell and began to develop self-confidence. Now what could be more 
routine than tearing down a play store? Supervision of such an activity is precisely 
the kind of assignment that would go to an assistant. And the assistant without 
professional training would never have recognized that what was happening to that 
boy was the experience of the entire year that may well have had the greatest im- 
port for his future development. 

The long experience of many people points so strongly to the critical role of 
teacher-pupil relationships in good education that it seems to me that anything 
which weakens this relationship must be viewed with suspicion. Obviously, if a 
teacher has to teach an overly large group of pupils, it is better to have an assistant 
than not. But as to an optimum teaching-learning situation, that in which there is 
a well-trained teacher with twenty-five to twenty-seven pupils in each group appears 
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by all odds the most desirable arrangement. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The way in which a teacher teaches is greatly influenced by the facilities with 
which he has to work. If classrooms are small, if equipment is limited and lacking 
in flexibility, and if general provisions such as a school library and gymnasium are 
unavailable, the program that can be developed is severely circumscribed. Con- 
sequently, if one is concerned with the quality of education, he must give attention 
to the availability of good facilities. For the nation as a whole, it is estimated that 
there is a shortage of from 350,000 to 400,000 elementary and high school class- 
rooms. Over 800,000 children are housed in sub-standard quarters, many of them 
firetraps, and 700,000 attend school in temporary and rented space. 

The situation which local communities face with regard to needs relative to the 
school plant is due to a major extent to national problems and policies. The dislo- 
cation caused by the war was something about which the locality could do nothing. 
The tremendous increase in federal taxes has affected greatly the readiness and abil- 
ity of communities to raise local taxes. Consequently, the proposal that the federal 
government, as a minimum program, help localities bring their school plants up to 
the level of present minimum needs seems fully justified. 


WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 


The United States today is in one of the greatest periods of economic prosperity 
any nation has ever known. Income and productivity are at an all-time high and 
continue to mount at an astonishing rate. Automobiles are produced and bought by 
the millions; television has spread across the nation; billions are spent on roads 
and more billions are called for; purchases of tobacco and liquor reach the billions; 
a half-million people travel to Europe in a single season. 

It is incomprehensible that in such a setting our schools should be permitted to 
go downhill and drift into a state of crisis. Yet this is precisely what has happened. 
People do not sense the situation. They compare what they spend today for educa- 
tion with what they spent yesterday, and they feel that they are doing a great deal. 
They fail to take into account that they are now paying more than twice as much 
for their automobiles and houses as they did during the time with which they make 
comparison. They fail to consider that, for two decades of depression and war 
and postwar adjustment, schools were held to a minimum level of support. They 
fail to recognize that, when the number of children in families increases, propor- 
tionately more must be paid to provide education. The plain, unvarnished fact is 
that America must put a very much larger part of its income into the support of 
education than it has done any time in the past if a drastic reduction in the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded our children and youth is to be avoided. 

Our farsighted leaders down through the years have emphasized the dependence 
of our country upon widespread education of our people. If the need for good 
education in the past has been great; how much more important is it today! The 
elementary school, being the foundation of the entire educational program, is of 
particular importance. How firm this foundation shall be for the future is the ques- 
tion now to be answered. 


Issues and Trends in School 
Administration 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER* 


OW CAN educational opportunities be further equalized? 
What will be the nature of educational leadership? 
How will school buildings be planned and constructed? 
These are basic issues that must be faced as we consider patterns of adminis- 
tration in public schools. 


How CAN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES BE FURTHER EQUALIZED? 


Equality of opportunity has long been a watchword in the development of the 
United States. For a long time, too, we have had faith in education as a primary 
tool to aid Americans in answering opportunity’s knock on the door. Equality of 
opportunity depends quite directly on equalizing the educational chance of each 
boy and girl to succeed. The trend in the past quarter-century has been toward in- 
creasing equality of educational opportunity. Many states provide (in one way or an- 
other) a guarantee of at least a minimum program for each child. There is also a nota- 
ble trend toward increasing federal participation to equalize opportunities from state 
to state. This is observable in such mechanisms as appropriations for vocational 
education and for assistance in programs for handicapped children and for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled. It is seen also in the assistance given to more than 
eight million veterans of World War II for vocational training and for education 
in higher institutions. 

Another trend that results in equalized opportunities is that toward improving 
school district organization. Better organization produces a situation where more 
children reside in school districts that have the financial stability necessary for a 
sound educational program. In most parts of the country, there is a continuing 
elimination of small, outmoded school districts established prior to the develop- 
ment of school bus transportation. 

A third aspect of equalizing opportunity is the trend toward improving services 
to handicapped and to gifted children. In some states, there is a rapid extension 
of programs for physically and mentally handicapped children. These programs are 
helping children with limitations to lead full lives and to become self-supporting, 
contributing members of society wherever possible. As school districts become 
stronger financially, they are able to provide more individualized assistance for all 
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youngsters, from handicapped to gifted. They are able to provide more specialized 
programs where desirable. And, even more important, they are able to make use 
of expert assistance in identifying the slow and the gifted children, so that they 
may give them additional assistance. 

Finally, we see a trend toward equalized opportunity in the sometimes gradual, 
sometimes dramatic, elimination of discriminatory bars to equalized opportunity. 
The recent Supreme Court decision requiring desegregation is one of these dramatic 
moves. Less noticed, but equally significant, is the gradual reduction of obstacles 
to education on the upper levels because of racial, religious, economic, or social dis- 
crimination. 


WHAT WILL BE THE NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP? 


The most notable trend in educational leadership in the past quarter-century has 
been an increasing concern with the quality of human relations inside the school 
district. Increasing professionalization both of administrative and teaching corps 
has resulted in significant changes away from line and staff thinking and organiza- 
tion. The potential contribution of each staff member comes not from status in the 
school system but from the background and experience that each teacher brings 
to the solution of problems in the classroom, in the school building, in the school 
district, or in the state. The outcome of this change in thinking is for increased 
democracy in the administration of school systems—increased participation of all 
persons in making those decisions which affect them and in planning for the 
future. Accordingly, leadership is concerned more with releasing human potential 
than with routine items of organization and more with helping persons employ 
their potential than with dictating lines of action for persons to follow. In this 
way, the training of new leaders is regarded as a basic function of school 
administrators. 

Related to this trend toward increased participation in planning and policy- 
making, is increasing participation of the public in such groups as advisory coun- 
cils and parent-teacher organizations. The administrator shows a growing awareness 
that he is a professional leader of the community which seeks to express its interest 
in the schools, as well as a leader of a professional staff. 


How WILL SCHOOL BUILDINGS BE PLANNED AND CONSTRUCTED? 


A third issue involves the planning and construction of school plants. There 
is increasing recognition that ‘‘first we construct the building and then the building 
constructs the curriculum.” The organization of the many parts of the school 
building, the size of the classrooms, the nature of specialized facilities, and the 
development of the school site all affect in very significant manner the school 
program. 

Perhaps the most important tendency that may be discerned is a policy of re- 
lating building plans to the desirable organization of groups of students. First, 
there is a recognition of the need to maintain units that are large enough to pro- 
vide necessary experiences and facilities but not so large that the individual is 
lost in the mass. Accordingly, there is a growing trend toward limiting the size 
of schools or planning the buildings so that a large number of students is di- 
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vided into well-identified groups of a reasonable size. Often, the concentration 
of large population centers makes its impossible to secure enough sites to prevent 
the build-up of overly large schools. In these cases, much thinking goes into the 
planning of “schools within schools’ where students and teachers are assigned 
to units that are not so large that they lose their identity. In this way, organization 
tends to be accomplished in terms of the desirable size of student body. 

Second, there is some tendency to look at departmentalized programs such as 
exist in secondary schools with an effort, again, to organize these schools around 
groups of students rather than around departmental offerings. There is a slight 
but discernible tendency away from planning of school buildings in terms of 
wings for each department. Some buildings are being planned in terms of sec- 
tions devoted to groups of students that represent cross sections of the total school 
population or a particular grade level. This increases the sense of identity of an 
individual in the school and encourages a closer interrelation among teachers with 
different specialities. On the mechanical side, it reduces problems of traffic in cor- 
ridors, since only part of the students will use a given section of the school. 

Third, the pattern of organization of the twelve- or fourteen-year, common 
school system has ceased to be as controversial as it was some time ago. The 
tendency seems to be one of a junior high-school organization (six-three-three) 
in the larger cities and an eight-four organization in smaller communities. The 
effort to reorganize the secondary division into two, four-year segments following 
a six-year elementary school does not seem to be gaining ground at this time. In 
general, a two-year junior college is developing in some states as a thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-year program. These years are, desirably, an integrated part of a com- 
mon school system with close relationships of teachers and administrators in the 
junior college with elementary and secondary school personnel. 

The important principle here is not which type of organization is used so much 
as the experiences that are desirable for students of a given age level. It is im- 
portant that these experiences be provided whether the student is in the later years 
of an elementary school or the beginning years of a junior high school; whether 
the student is in the later years of a senior high school or the beginning years of a 
junior college. 

Finally, in terms of organization, there is a tendency toward development of 
ungraded, primary-school units. The purpose of this organization is to make it 
possible for the student to spend a longer period of time with a sympathetic 
teacher who understands him. It also reduces problems of promotion or retarda- 
tion in early school years when such judgments for action are often difficult to 
make or even meaningless. 

Other issues involving school building are concerned with the increased partici- 
pation of teachers and the public in planning and in employing functional prin- 
ciples in construction. The planning of a school building is regarded as a co-opera- 
tive issue that requires the participation of the architect, school administrators, 
teachers, consultant agencies such as the offices of county and state superintendents, 
interested members of the community, and even students. 

Increased attention is given to construction which is functional and economical. 
A monument-type structure, which puts emphasis on large entrance halls, high 
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parapet walls, and “gingerbread,” is being replaced by one with emphasis on de- 
voting the maximum space to classrooms, special service facilities, and other uses 
that contribute more directly to the learning of students. There is, accordingly, 
great use being made of modern construction techniques and materials. Attention 
needs to be given to the contributions that a building can make to creative teach- 
ing. Creative architecture can assist in this purpose. 

In sum, administrative leadership has been moving for some time in the direc- 
tion of greater stress on human relationships—on the human quality of a school 
system. Never before have administrators shown so much interest in the school 
program and tried so hard to keep from being bogged down by the organiza- 
tional details necessary to operate a school system. 





FOR PERSONS OVER FORTY 


Senior Citizens of America, the nonprofit organization recently formed by 
Willard E. Givens and Joy Elmer Morgan to serve people over forty years of 
age in all walks of life, now has a rapidly growing membership in every state 
and territory. It is offering a special group service to business, industrial, civic, 
and professional agencies which wish to help their senior employees in plan- 
ning for retirement. The service includes a 64-page monthly magazine, Senior 
Citizen, which is published without advertising and which contains a wide 
range of useful material. Local education associations may be especially inter- 
ested in this service for their members who are nearing retirement. For infor- 
mation about this SCA group service or for a free copy of the booklet, So 
You're over 40, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Senior Citizens 
of America, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

















Trends in Junior High-School 
Education 


PASE-E. ELECKIER* 


"ger OF the developments of the nationwide movement for the reorganization 
of the American public school system was the establishment of the junior 
high school. This distinctly American school unit included boys and girls who are 
generally enrolled in grades seven, eight, and nine, having a normal age range 
from twelve to fifteen. Our first junior high schools were organized about 1910 
in Berkeley, California, and Columbus, Ohio. 

The major purposes and aims of junior high-school education when they were 
first established may be summarized as follows: (1) to provide a suitable educa- 
tional environment for the early adolescent; (2) to provide for individual differ- 
ences which become quite evident at this age; (3) to explore the interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities of youth of junior high-school age; (4) to provide a better 
transition from the elementary school to the high school; (5) to prevent elimina- 
tion at the end of the eighth grade and to retain all pupils longer; (6) to provide 
an early introduction to the traditional subjects of the high school; (7) to pro- 
vide vocational education at an earlier age; (8) to provide guidance and counsel- 
ing to all youth at this age; (9) to provide an exploratory experience for youth 
in many subject areas; and (10) to provide earlier direct preparation for higher 
educaticn to youth who plan to go to college. 

Although these were the most advanced reasons for the establishment of the 
junior high school, others were found to be equally forceful and some reasons, in 
time, became of lesser importance. 


RECENT GROWTH 

In the last ten years, the junior high school has increased rapidly in numbers 
and grown in influence. Alabama has the greatest number of junior high schools 
with 247, and Rhode Island has the largest percentage of junior high schools 
with 52.5 per cent of its secondary schools so classified. Pennsylvania, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Massachusetts are next in order after Alabama with the greatest num- 
ber of junior high schools. On a percentage basis, after Rhode Island, are Utah, 
Massachusetts, Florida, and Alabama. Every state, except Nevada, has some form 
of junior high school. 

Although the junior-senior high school—a six-year school—is the fastest grow- 
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ing school in numbers throughout the country (enrolling 2,696,707 students in 
1952), the next fastest growing school is the separate junior high school (enroll- 
ing 1,526,996 students in 1952). Junior-senior high schools are found in our 
smaller communities and replace the small-unit schools as consolidated schools. 
On an economic basis, many small communities favor two-school organizations— 
the six-year elementary school and the junior-senior six-year secondary school. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


It is claimed by educators that early adolescents feel more ‘‘mature’’ than the 
“children” in the first six grades and too immature to compete with youth in the 
traditional high school where youth aged fifteen to eighteen predominate. 

Student activities programs adapted from the high-school program provide a 
fruitful opportunity for youth to participate in student council work, school man- 
agement, school-community projects, school clubs, school musical activities, and 
intraschool athletics. 

In the junior high school, there is a noticeable shift from the one-teacher or- 
ganization to the departmentalized plan of instruction. Teachers especially pre- 
pared to handle youth of the early adolescent group give more attention to coun- 
seling youth to develop responsibility for school and community citizenship. 

These and other developments have evolved during the life of the junior high 
school. It is claimed that youth achieve more in all-around development and are 
happier in their school life. 


RECENT FEATURES OF JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The National Association of Secondary School Principals, through its Com- 
mittee on Junior High-School Education, has conducted some studies on the daily 
schedule of the junior high school under the direction of Ellsworth Tompkins, 
assistant secretary for administrative services. It had complete returns from 1,250 
junior high schools from all states. The major findings of the study follow. 

(1) Block-time classes. 57.3 per cent use some block-time classes in their daily 
schedule, many of them having a core, or common learnings, program. The most 
common subject combinations for block-time classes are: (a) English (or language 
arts) and social studies, (b) mathematics and science, and (c) social studies and 
science. 

(2) Double sessions. Although schools are overcrowded throughout the country, 
less than 3 per cent reported that they were on double, overlapping, or staggered 
shifts. 

(3) Years in junior high school. The separate three-year school is the com- 
monest type of junior high school, comprising 85 per cent of the junior high 
schools. Other types are the two-grade junior high schools for grades seven and 
eight (constituting 13.5 per cent) and the four-year junior high schools found 
largely in California and New York (consisting of only 1.6 per cent). This type 
of junior high school, including grades seven to ten, seems to be decreasing. Some 
one-, two-, and five-year junior high schools are set up to meet a housing situation. 

(4) Size of junior high schools. Separate junior high schools are largely urban 
schools and, therefore, large schools. The enrollment of the median school is 675 
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students, and 71 per cent of all schools reporting had enrollments exceeding 500. 
Small junior high schools are the exception, and only 7.8 per cent of the junior 
high schools had an enrollment under 250. By way of comparison, the median 
four-year high school enrolls 97 students; the median six-year high school enrolls 
185; and the median three-year senior high school has 685 pupils. It can be as- 
sumed that separate junior and separate senior high schools are urban schools and 
are large schools. 

(5) Men and women teachers. More women than men are on the professional 
staff (66 per cent). In all secondary schools, about 54.4 per cent of the profes- 
sional staff are women. 

(6) The snack period. This newly-acquired procedure is similar to the adult, 
coffee-break period. Although it may be growing, only 12 per cent of the schools 
reporting include such a period in the daily schedule. Sometimes, it may be for 
only the undernourished and is open only to those youth that need milk and a 
snack in the middle of the morning. 

(7) The typical junior high school. In general, we find these conditions in the 
typical junior high school. (a) Youth in grades seven, eight, and nine are in- 
cluded. (b) The school enrolls 675 students and is coeducational. (c) There is 
a teaching staff of thirty. (d) It is organized on a six-period day. (e) It has fifty- 
minute periods. (f) Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. (g) Classes end at 3:30 P.M. 
(h) Three minutes are allowed for passing between classes. (i) There is a forty- 
five-minute activity period. (j) Block-time classes are scheduled. (k) English and 
social studies are combined in block-time classes. 


CONCLUSION 


The junior high school is a well-established type of secondary school, and it 
has become recognized as an efficient type of school unit. It and its affiliated 
school units—the six-year junior-senior high school and the three-year senior high 
school—are replacing the traditional eight-year elementary school and the four- 
year high school. One- and two-room schools have been replaced by the consoli- 
dated school, and this is often the junior or senior high school or the six-year 
junior-senior high school. Much curriculum revision and adaptation have taken 
place since the establishment of the first junior high school in 1910. It seems to 
be relieved of public pressure because it is not regarded as a terminal school. 














The Baltimore Experience in 
Desegregating Its Public Schools 


THOMAS A. VAN SANT* 


A THE second year of desegregation in the Baltimore Public Schools is rounding 
out, it is possible to review, in the perspective of subsequent developments, 
the steps which led up to this momentous decision. (1) Article 32, Section 22, 
of the Baltimore City Code, requiring the Board of School Commissioners to or- 
ganize separate schools for colored children, was held by the City Solicitor to be 
unconstitutional and therefore invalid after the May 17, 1954, ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. (2) The Board of School Commissioners took 
immediate steps to accept this ruling. (3) There have been no qualifying and 
negating reservations by the professional staff. (4) No responsible leader backed 
away or weakened the position of the Board of School Commissioners during one 
early splurge of heated opposition. (5) There are still those who disapprove of 
desegregation, but the action taken by the city has been recognized as legal and 
enforceable. The overwhelming attitude in the city is one of respect for the law 
and full acceptance of its requirements. 

Anyone who knows history or who is familiar with the study of society knows 
full well that what happened in Baltimore in effecting this transition took place 
because (1) there were strong leaders in the city who felt that this was the right 
step to take; (2) events during the past half-century had made the city ready to 
accept this change; and (3) the overwhelming proportion of citizens in Baltimore 
felt in their hearts that the step was right and fully justified. 

It is certainly safe to predict that, in localities where similar conditions exist, 
steps toward desegregation can be taken successfully. It is also quite clear that not 
all communities are like Baltimore, and some will have to proceed quite differently. 
What took place in Baltimore is given in some detail, with the thought that the 
account may be useful to other communities. 


IMMEDIATE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS FOLLOWING THE May 17, 1954, 
SUPREME CourRT DECISION 
On May 25, 1954, the Board of School Commissioners in Baltimore requested 
the City Solicitor to give an opinion concerning the effect of the May 17, 1954, 
ruling of the Supreme Court on the segregation of races in our public schools. 
The reply is significant because (1) it quotes the Baltimore City Code and (2) 
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it clearly recognizes the superiority of a ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
States over a local or state law. 

In response to the request made by the board, Mr. Thomas N. Biddison, city 
solicitor, stated in his letter of June 1, 1954, to the Board President, Mr. Walter 
Sondheim, Jr., “that the Supreme Court, by its decision, has determined that seg- 
regation in education, as provided for by Article 32, Section 22, of the Baltimore 
City Code, is in deprivation of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and is, consequently, unconstitutional and invalid.” 

At the next meeting of the Board of School Commissioners, June 3, 1954, the 
following resolution was adopted unanimously. 

In view of the decision of the Supreme Court regarding our public schools, and in view of an 
opinion given us by the Baltimore City Solicitor dated June 1, 1954, it is the opinion of this Board 
that our system should be conformed to a non-segregated basis to be in effect by the opening of 
schools in September of this year. 

In doing so, we would ask our staff to prepare material outlining the practical steps to be taken 
and that this material be presented at our next meeting. 


On June 10, 1954, the Superintendent in a brief letter to the board explained 
that just one change would be made in the existing school system, and that was 
the elimination of any and all forms of segregation aimed at separating boys and 
girls or teachers from one another because of racial differences. On June 14, 1954, 
in an address to all public school teachers of Baltimore, Superintendent John H. 
Fischer informed them of the action of the Board of School Commissioners and 
of the abandonment of all policies and practices of racial segregation in public 
schools.* 

After a brief reference to the historical fact that such a decision from our Su- 
preme Court had been incubating for many years and that it was another step 
toward bringing our practice of democracy closer to our statements about the prin- 
ciples of democracy, the Superintendent brought up a number of questions which 
might reasonably be asked by all present. He suggested answers for consideration 
and discussion. Dr. Fischer further stated that he and other members of the central 
staff would be willing to discuss the desegregation action with any person who 
wished to do so. 

The five questions which Superintendent Fischer proposed and answered were 
these. (1) Wall our school system be reorganized to integrate all schools? His 
answer was “No,” that all present policies for admitting and transferring pupils 
would remain in effect, “except no child shall be denied entry to any school or 
class because of his race.” (2) Will there be a large number of pupil transfers? 
There should not be. (a) Elementary children are served best by schools close 
to their homes, and, unless there are exceptional reasons, there is not likely to 
be any large number of transfers. (b) In the secondary schools, special courses 
might need some greater readjustments, but this is not likely to be too serious be- 
cause neighborhoods and needs play a major role in the determination of the 
junior or senior high school selected by students and their parents.’ Then, too, 
those already attached to a school are not likely even to want to change. (3) Will 


* For full text and reprints of other related documents, consult Eliminating Racial Segregation in 
the Baltimore Public Schools, Bureau of Publications, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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teachers or other staff members be discharged as a result of the new policy? No. 
(4) Will children be required to attend particular schools? No. “Baltimore does 
not insist that any child attend the school in whose district he lives. Of the 175 
school units, only 25 or 30 which are badly crowded are districted.”” This number 
is likely to decrease as new buildings are brought into use. (5) Wall it work? 
Here the Superintendent turned to what had been going on for many years and 
expressed a deep belief that this was but another step similar to ones taken before. 
“The only guide we can have for the future is our experience of the past,” stated 
Dr. Fischer. 

At the staff level, we have been working for many years in groups assembled without regard to 
race. In workshops, in committees, in staff conferences of all kinds, we have helped and comple- 
mented each other. In the Public School Teachers Association, the Teachers Union, the Principals 
Association, integration has been the pattern for many years. In our staff, we know it has worked. 

In many of our schools, Negro and white pupils have visited each other to exchange assembly 
programs, to engage in debates, to discuss common problems. This has worked. 

For several years, the Junior Red Cross has conducted summer workshops in which white and 
Negro pupils have worked and played side by side with pleasure and profit. This has worked. 

At the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, Negro boys were admitted to the Accelerated Course in 
1952. The faculty and student body decided at the outset that there would be in this school only one 
class of boy—the Poly boy. The Negro students, now some 35 of them, participate in every phase 
of school life. Has it worked? The first boy is scheduled to graduate next June. You might ask him 
or his white classmates who refer to him as a “good guy.” 

In our adult education program for a number of years, without headlines or fanfare, Negro and 
white students have studied in the same classes. Within the past month, in the very building (Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute) in which we are meeting today, we have organized an adult evening 
center in which both the faculty and the student body include white and Negro members, in about 
the same proportions as our total school population. And this is working so well that the viewers- 
with-alarm could not have been more wrong. 

But, some say, what about the parents? How will they react? Since 1947 when our Coordinating 
Council of Parent-Teacher Organizations was formed, it has been a unified group. Established on the 
basis of councilmanic districts, the executive board of the Council has included every year men and 
women of both races. Has it worked? The record of the Council’s accomplishments is proof enough 


of its success. 


The 1954 summer program of the Division of Adult Education went through 
its course without any incidents. Of course, adult education is purely voluntary. 
The teachers selected were among the best that could be found. The point is, how- 
ever, that this kind of session, representing a complete abandonment of segrega- 
tion policies, had never before been held in the Baltimore Public Schools. And 
there was not one single incident of disapproval by the adult students. 

When the public day schools opened September 7, 1954, there were no signs 
of serious trouble in the city. Negroes, for the most part, just kept going to the 
schools they had always attended. Because of convenience to their residence or 
because of specific programs, some Negroes, in small number, were enrolled in 
forty-eight schools that had formerly been white centers. But there were no great 
changes. To be sure, there were some parents who said they would withdraw 
their children from desegregated schools and send them to private schools. A few, 
but only a very few, parents actually carried this out. However, no effort was 
made to dissuade them, for it was clearly within their province to make such a 
decision. In September, 1954, 86,624 white students and 57,064 colored students 
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re-entered public schools. Some 1,576 colored children entered schools that had 
formerly been all-white schools. The other 55,488 colored students returned to 
the eighty schools that had been colored schools and remained in schools with a 
colored student body. Forty-eight schools, formerly attended only by. white stu- 
dents, now had some colored students; and sixty-one schools enrolled all white 
students. 

THE FLARE-UP OF TROUBLE 


The transition to desegregation was amazingly smooth, with only a brief demon- 
stration of resistance, apparently directed by out-of-town instigators. Throughout 
this trying period, the position of the board, clearly stated, was steadfastly main- 
tained. The Superintendent was stalwart in his support and exhibited endless 
patience, tact, and resourcefulness. The strength of his stand was re-enforced by 
tremendous support from the press and by personal letters and telephone calls 
from approving individuals and from representatives of labor, business, profes- 
sional, church, and civic organizations. 

Another significant aspect of the situation was the fact that it was made ap- 
parent from the outset that the Police Department would stand behind the De- 
partment of Education in its policy to accept no excuses for absence other than 
those within the framework of the regular school policy and state law. A further 
development which greatly relieved the legitimate anxiety of parents was the 
assurance that protection would be given by the Police Department, as well as by 
staff members, to the children as they entered and left a school where there was 
any evidence of disorder. 

Of far-reaching effect was the warning in the press and in broadcasts over 
radio and television by Superintendent John H. Fischer and Police Commissioner 
Beverly Ober that the state laws would be enforced. It was clear that the Police 
Department meant business. The disturbance promptly came to an end.’ 


BACKGROUND 


Successful desegregation of the public schools in Baltimore had been preceded 
by long years of combined effort in which white and colored groups regularly met 
to discuss educational problems. As far back as the 1860's, Baltimore was con- 
cerned with providing good educational opportunities for its colored children. By 
the 1920's, action was taken to place the pay of equally-prepared white and colored 
teachers on the same basis. In fact, during the past twenty years or more, Negro 
leaders have felt that every reasonable effort was being made to improve the total 
program and to make school facilities for the two groups equal. In 1943, the 
Mayor of Baltimore appointed a Negro to the Board of School Commissioners. 
A Negro was named assistant superintendent and a Negro was promoted to su- 
pervisor in the Division of Adult Education in 1946. 

A few Negro students began enrolling in adult education classes by 1947. In 


* A digest of a study conducted during the first four months of 1955, sponsored by the Maryland 
Commission on Interracial Problems and Relations and the Baltimore Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, with background data, was published in July, 1955, under the title, Desegregation in the 
Baltimore City Schools. It is available at the headquarters of the commission, 719 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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subsequent years, this became a recognized practice accepted by the board, al- 
though not formally proclaimed. By 1952, qualified colored students were ad- 
mitted into the ““A Course’’ (advanced college preparatory) at the Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Before segregation was finally put into effect in the school system as a whole, 
observation of children in learning situations was planned in both white and 
colored schools. These were viewed and discussed by white and colored teachers. 
Opportunities such as Brotherhood Week offered valuable sharing of cultural ex- 
periences between the mixed groups within their schools. Other events, outside 
of the school program, provided profitable group understanding for both. In the 
broader community areas, there were changes which made desegregation in the 
public schools possible and later acceptable to the population. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the outstanding factors which brought desegregation in Baltimore 
into successful operation were (1) long years of broad experiences where white 
and colored groups had opportunities to work and share together and (2) strong 
leaders who were willing to take the lead in what they believed was right in a 
democratic society. They said what they thought, clearly and directly, and they 
did not retreat from their position. 

Baltimore’s action, after the May 17, 1954, Supreme Court ruling on segregated 
public schools, was front-page news everywhere. At no time, however, has Balti- 
more posed as a model of what should be done elsewhere. It has reflected on what 
it did, and it recognizes many antecedent actions which helped its final decision. 
Baltimore has built upon its past and is concentrating upon making its public 
schools a growing experience for all its boys and girls irrespective of race, color, 
or creed. And there is a deep belief in the hearts of most Baltimoreans that the 
public school educational program for the children of all people will be richer 
and finer than ever before. 
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Rural Education 


LOOMS. Mw. CLARK 


O WORKERS in other fields face the need, now and then, to reaffirm the im- 
D portance—even at times the continuing existence—of their area of specializa- 
tion? ‘‘Rural education” is such a field. Apparently, misapprehensions about its 
status arise out of facts from which unwarranted conclusions may too easily be 
drawn. 

It is true that proportionately fewer people now live on farms. But it is also 
true that numbers of people living in nonfarm rural areas are increasing about as 
rapidly as those on farms decrease. Approximately three of every eight residents 
in the United States now are rural by census definition, and rural people continue 
to be a sizeable and significant group in American life. It is true, too, that differ- 
ences between rural and urban living are diminishing with the widespread use of 
electricity and power machinery, rapid transportation and modern communication 
methods, and other twentieth-century developments. Yet, one need only range 
over the infinitely varied United States landscape, looking about for what is sig- 
nificant in the day-to-day lives of people, to see that very real differences continue 
to exist between rural and urban life. Some of these are fundamental, rooted in 
the very nature of things as they are. Cushman has caught the significant qualities 
of rural life when he says, 

First, there is a relatively low density of population. People just live farther apart than in cities, 
and communities simply are small. Secondly, most of the people in rural communities are primarily 
dependent for their livelihood upon the immediately surrounding resources and the uses made of 
them. These resources may be rich: soil, lakes, minerals, or trees, but the inhabitants secure their liv- 
ing from them rather directly. When a population aggregate grows so large that the majority of 
the people make their living by the processing of raw materials brought in from distant places into 
manufactured goods . . . , people take on the social and economic characteristics usually associated 
with cities and the community is no longer rural.’ 


The third often-misinterpreted fact deals not with the reality of rural life but 
with rural education as such. The one-teacher school—little-red-schoolhouse of 
earlier days—is rapidly giving way to a larger school. This fact is significant in 
making clear the identity of rural education. Great numbers of people—too many 
of them in the field of education—have in their thinking equated “rural educa- 
tion’”” with “‘one-teacher school.” So, ipso facto, when the one-teacher school 
passes, to their thinking, rural education ceases to exist. 





© LOIS M. CLARK is assistant director of rural service, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


*M. L. Cushman, ‘‘The Reality of Rural Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXVI (1954), 4. 
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A first issue, then, has to do with the very nature of rural education. In reality, 
its basis as a special field lies in large part in the environmental influences at work 
in rural farm and nonfarm communities. Because of these influences, rural people 
face unique problems and have distinctive resources with which to work, The 
modern rural school is one that serves the entire rural community, usually includ- 
ing a hamlet, village, or town center and surrounding open-country territory. Chil- 
dren from such communities must sometimes receive part of their schooling in 
urban centers. Since their needs grow out of experiences in rural living, they, too, 
are a concern of rural education. 

A significant long-term trend in schools serving rural children is toward the 
adaptation of the curriculum and program of school activities to the child in the 
rural environment. The rural child’s present needs and problems are what they 
are because of the interrelation of his life and that of his community. His first- 
hand experiences are those which rural life affords—today’s rural life, that is, in 
this community and this home—not the rural life of a generation ago or the gen- 
eralized ‘‘rural life’ of the sociologist. Out of what the child experiences, come 
the meanings which he attaches to words (as he hears them and as he learns to 
read ) , to numbers, and to quantitative relationships. 

Out of the child’s experiences, too, comes the basis for a growing understand- 
ing of a God-made universe and of man’s life on the earth. Well-used, the re- 
sources of rural and small-community environments are valuable for learning what 
children growing up in this nation need to know and understand. Goslin speaks of 
three areas of relationships which he believes “‘must be developed and exist at a 
high order if schools in-rural America are to meet their responsibility to the children 
and adults of the communities and to this nation and our world.” 

The first of these is a relationship between the school—its content, its program, 
its procedures—and our system of freedom in this country as represented by insti- 
tutions and ideals. Goslin writes, 


Perhaps no school in America is so particularly set up, so well set up to capture the genius and 
romance of the background of the development of freedom in this country as the rural school in 
America, because America was rural in every sense of the word when we began to plan and to 
germinate our great concepts and institutions of freedom and democracy in this country.* 


Other areas of relationships which Goslin identifies are the relationships of the 
school to the land and to the economic flow and development and welfare of the 
community. Of the former, he says, 


I do not see how a rural school can come close to meeting its responsibility to America or its 
people that is not realistically attuned to, aware of, and a part of what is happening to the soil of 
the area where the school is located. If there are trees that need to be planted, hillsides that ought 
to be terraced, then the school ought to share in the planting and the terracing. . . . If there 
are new procedures needed for the marketing of products, then the school ought to have a share in 
this and should be influential in what is developed there.‘ 


* Willard E. Goslin, “The School in the Community—an Educator’s Viewpoint,” Rural Educa- 
tion—a Forward Look, 1955 Yearbook, Department of Rural Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1955, 270. 

* Ibid., pp. 270-71. 

* Ibid., p. 271. 
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If the school is to come near to achieving what Goslin envisions, a high order 
of teaching is required. On the one hand, are the directives the teacher receives 
from county or state office, setting forth the broad goals of instruction and giving 
much or little detailed help on how it may be done. On the other hand, are these 
children, from this community, bringing with them their individual backgrounds 
of living and learning. For tools in bringing the two together, the teacher may 
have much or little. If, as is frequently true, textbooks are her chief tool, they are 
likely to be based on the assumed experiences of urban children. She may have 
access to many books and other instructional materials; more than likely, these are 
limited. She may be able to call on a qualified consultant or supervisor to help lo- 
cate materials and to identify children’s needs and plan how best to meet them. 
For many rural teachers, such help is limited. 

A second major issue in rural education is, then, how to secure an adequate 
supply of suitably-qualified teachers and other professional personnel. The general 
shortage of persons qualified to teach and actually teaching is well known. While 
exact data are not obtainable, it is generally recognized that rural schools have a 
disproportionate share of the nation’s poorly-trained teachers. It is a further fact 
that many teacher-preparation institutions do not prepare prospective teachers to 
meet the unique problems and utilize the special resources of rural communities. 
An important trend in seeking an adequate supply of suitable, qualified teachers 
for rural communities is to make a broad attack on the total problem of teacher 
supply. As the general teacher shortage is alleviated, the situation in rural areas 
will tend to improve. 

Special efforts are also being made to take up the slack in rural areas by seeking 
to attract young people from those areas into teaching, by providing scholarships, 
and by improving salaries and other factors which contribute to the general appeal 
of rural teaching. Special rural-teacher-of-the-year awards were given by Prairie 
Farmer-WLS in 1955 to four teachers—one each in IIlinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. The awards are being offered again in 1956. The National Education 
Association’s Department of Rural Education maintains a special committee 
charged with studying and recommending action directed to general improvement 
of the rural teacher situation. 

The picture is less clear with respect to preparation of teachers to deal with 
special rural needs and resources. A very few colleges have continued to maintain 
special rural divisions with clearly identified rural courses. A number of institutions 
prefer to prepare all students for learning to understand the community. In these 
institutions, rural experiences are included with other community contacts in pre- 
service training. Officials in other institutions state that, in their opinion no special 
rural need exists, since the objectives of education are the same in schools in all com- 
munities. 

Improvement in the quality of preparation of rural teachers is of two kinds: 
improvement in the general level of preparation required and adaptation of prepa- 
ration to the special needs and opportunities of rural communities. Recently- 
compiled data show that, in thirty-one states, a minimum of four years of profes- 
sional preparation is required for elementary-teacher certification; only fifteen states 
met the standard in 1946, All but three of the states and territories require at least 
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the bachelor’s degree for the high school teacher’s initial certificate. In seventeen 
states, rural elementary teachers may be certificated with less than four years of 
preparation, the median required in these states being approximately two years of 
post-high-school work. 

The problem of teacher supply and effective use, however, depends in part for 
its solution on developments in a third general area—that of administrative re- 
organization. Perhaps, then, the most immediately crucial issue in rural education 
is to determine what constitute satisfactory school units for the financial support, 
administration, and servicing of adequate educational programs. It is both desirable 
and inevitable that no one form of organization become standardized. But it is 
equally clear that inefficient and educationally-inadequate, small districts must give 
way to larger, more effective ones; at the same time, the need of schools to be rooted 
in their communities is respected and needed educational services are provided. 

This issue is being resolved through two parallel and interrelated trends: the 
reorganization of school districts and the expansion of services to local districts 
through the intermediate unit. Reorganization of schools and of school districts is 
taking place at an accelerated rate. From 1929-30 to July 1, 1955, the number of 
one-teacher schools was reduced from 148,711 to 39,061. The number of school 
districts (rural and urban) dropped from 127,530 in 1931-32 to 59,270 on July 
1, 1955. Forty-one per cent of this reduction in school districts came about from 
1948 to 1955. Among extant districts, more than 8,000 no longer operate schools. 
As this trend continues, an increasingly higher proportion of children and youth 
in rural areas is served by school districts financially able to provide broader edu- 
cational offerings and to attract able teachers. However, distance and population 
sparsity are realities to be faced in rural areas. Nearly 64 per cent of all operating 
districts have fewer than ten teachers; only about 11 per cent have forty or more. 
In other words, even reorganized school districts must maintain relatively small 
schools if they are to be sensitive to local needs and responsive to local control. 
Such districts are likely to have limited resources. 

The intermediate administrative unit has emerged as a means of providing 
services which local districts need but cannot provide efficiently for themselves. It 
is not new, having existed in some states for more than a century, usually as the 
county school superintendency. But it is now taking on a different emphasis and 
new functions. These vary in detail. But, in general, they involve providing edu- 
cational leadership, providing specialized services to supplement what local districts 
can offer, and co-ordinating educational efforts among local districts. 

The trends and issues identified perhaps are placed in best perspective by ex- 
cerpts from a recent brochure on the intermediate unit. 

We believe that every child, regardless of where he lives, should have the benefits of a compre- 
hensive program of educational services. . . . The path to school is one that each child can take but 
once—for a few short years. For many—far too many—the educational opportunities provided are 
limited and inadequate. . . . Modifications of present educational organization can result in sub- 


stantially improved opportunities for every child and every community. The possibilities and how to 
achieve them, the inadequacies and how to resolve them, these are the responsibilities of everyone.® 


* Effective Intermediate Units—a Guide for Development (Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association [ Washington, D.C., 1955}), p. 16. 





Trends and Issues in Textbook 
Preparation 


TREVOR K. SERVISS” 


y bsiscssene preparation and use reflect and, in a sense, are dependent upon 
progress in other aspects of education. Their problems and solutions stem from 
common grounds and must be considered in terms of the whole educational milieu. 
It is in this context that trends and issues in textbook preparation may be identified. 


TRENDS IN TEXTBOOK PREPARATION 


Without doubt, the most dramatic and readily discovered trend in textbook pub- 
lishing in recent years is the matter of format. Compare, if you will, a book in 
almost any subject-matter area in the elementary school, for example, with its 
counterpart of a quarter of a century ago. Books for youngsters of all ages are larger 
in trim size and, to a great extent, in the number of pages than ever before. The 
use of double columns in earlier grades is prevalent today, making possible the 
inclusion of more text material and allowing for greater page area for illustration. 

Art work, too, is more extensive and more colorful in modern texts. Rare indeed 
is the text in any elementary or secondary school subject today without a number 
of drawings and photographs in color and in black and white. In fact, a book for 
one of the middle grades may have as much as 40 per cent of the type-page area 
devoted to illustration. With greater beauty in modern books is greater emphasis 
upon functionalization of the illustration. Authors, editors, and designers combine 
their talents to develop programs of educational merit in which youngsters are 
taught to interpret pictures quite as well as the text itself. The illustration as a 
decorative device only is rapidly disappearing, but this is not to say that the artistic 
quality of the book receives less attention. Actually, a textbook today presents a 
page formerly reserved for expensive trade or ‘‘story’’ books. 

The type page, likewise, has undergone drastic changes. Where one day a single 
type face was specified almost automatically for lower-grade books, the tendency 
today is to use any one of a number of faces. With examination of type faces, have 
come studies of sizes and leading used. Formerly, “easily read’’ type was trans- 
lated as large type. Thus, a primer which at one time was set in 12-point type was 
gtadually increased to 14-point and finally to 18-point type and, in at least one 
case, to 24-point type. Today, even the layman recognizes the need to consider face, 
size, and leading in relation to the whole type page before judgment is reached. 





© TREVOR K. SERVISS is editor-in-chief of the L. W. Singer Company, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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Largeness of type, for example, may defeat the very purpose for which it was in- 
tended—ease and speed of reading. Textbooks today aim for a pleasant, easily-read 
page in keeping with the purpose of reading and with the chronological and edu- 
cational development of the reader. 

Improved format today is largely the result of the trend to use the most com- 
petent book designers and artists in the publishing field. No longer is the page 
arrangement left to the typesetter and printer. The designer, working in co-opera- 
tion with the editor, spends weeks and perhaps months in determining trim size 
and type specifications for a series of books. In fact, it is not uncommon for the 
designer to have prepared for editorial consideration and approval a dozen or more 
sample pages of text taken from the manuscript. Final judgment is rendered only 
after due deliberation by all those concerned in the production of the book. 

As to the trend in covers, words are quite unnecessary. Anyone who has visited 
an exhibit of textbooks recently has seen the beautiful covers now encasing books. 
The use of full-color illustrations is predominant today and bids fair to become 
universal in the elementary-school field, at any rate, in the future. 

A second trend in textbook preparation today lies in the development of an 
educational program rather than an isolated book. Time was when a textbook was 
simply a compendium of knowledge, pretending to be little more than a digest of 
all that was known of the subject under consideration. Today, however, the text- 
book takes more pride in the learning program which it presents than in the quan- 
titative enumeration of facts. Facts are not eliminated, of course, but they are used 
where and as they contribute to learning. The textbook, then, becomes of greater 
assistance to the teacher than ever before. 

Thus the textbook does not stand alone; it is accompanied by aids for both 
teacher and pupil. The program may include a book of directed studies or experi- 
ments, audio and visual aids, laboratory apparatus, and teachers’ manuals. Any 
material which will aid the learning process is properly considered for inclusion in 
the program. 

Possibly the most important (and least used) accompaniment to the book is the 
teacher's manual. Here is given 4 teaching plan, developed from actual use of the 
material in the classroom, which attempts to help the teacher apply the textbook to 
the learning situation. Almost without exception, these manuals are flexible and 
suggestive rather than static and dogmatic. For the young and inexperienced teacher, 
they provide one workable plan; for the experienced teacher, they suggest dozens of 
activities from which he may select those applicable to his present situation. Dis- 
cussions of field trips, experiments, and demonstrations help the teacher to guide 
the youngsters in their study through group and individual activities. Lists of books 
and of audio-visual aids are carefully made, and criteria for the selection of pictures 
effective in learning are developed. Seldom, if ever, does a textbook author fall into 
the error of believing (as does one author of a recent professional book) that 
“there is hardly any sort of picture that will not usefully fit into one educational 
context or another.’ Teachers who do not have adequate means for selecting the 
best in films, records, and the like will find in teachers’ manuals carefully selected 
suggestions. In the manual, indeed, the teacher will find succinctly stated the phi- 
losophy of the author and his concepts of a psychology of learning applicable to 
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his field. Here, the author tries to make clear how he believes the textbook can con- 
tribute to the learning process. Few textbook authors or editors believe that the 
textbook solves all of the problems of the teacher or of the youngster, but they do 
believe that means and materials used under the guidance of the teacher will pro- 
duce the best environment for learning. This, then, is the plan to avoid a mech- 
anistic approach to education and to provide an enriched and extended program of 
activities which stimulate continued study by the students. But, however much the 
textbook author makes clear his program, he can only hope that it will be applied 
well and that it will enrich and extend the youngsters’ experiences rather than to 
stultify and limit them. ‘Textbook teaching’’ used in a derogatory sense usually 
represents misuse of good material and misapplication of sound methodology. 

A third trend in textbook preparation is concerned with its relation to the sci- 
entific study of education. Textbooks today are prepared by groups of individuals, 
all of whom are concerned with one or another aspect of learning. The ideal (and 
often actual) group will include educational psychologists, subject-matter special- 
ists, students of child development and the curriculum, supervisors, and teachers. 
Often, of course, many of the functions of these positions will be filled by the same 
person. But the point is that the material is finally produced by those attuned to the 
needs of the individual (as well as of society) and close to the daily lives of young 
people. Scientific studies of child development, of developmental tasks, and of 
social needs form an important foundation for the textbook author. It is rare, 
indeed, to sit in an editorial conference without hearing reference to such studies. 
In addition to studies of this general nature, scientific studies of the content and 
methodology of the subject matter at hand are always found in textbook construc- 
tion. Continued research, verification of conclusions formerly reached, and in- 
vestigation of psychological principles used in presenting the material to the learner 
contribute greatly to the writing of the text. 

Many textbooks today show the result of extensive classroom experimentation. 
Much of this experimentation is carried on by teachers and supervisors under the 
direction of the author. It may involve methodology or content (or both), but it 
will be directed toward the discovery of better ways of guiding the learning process. 
Experimentation will involve tryouts of prepared materials of instruction. Text- 
books invariably undergo several rewritings, and often a “‘final’’ version may have 
extensive editing as a result of its trial in classroom situations under prevailing 
circumstances. One of the advantages of textbook revisions is that they may be 
made following extensive use of the book or series in many situations in various 
parts of the country. Indeed, succeeding editions of a textbook written by the same 
group of authors are almost invariably an improvement over their predecessors. 

Textbooks today are a co-operative enterprise which would be impossible with- 
out the assistance of a great number of persons, all of whom are concerned with 
a scientific study of education. Basically, then, the trend today in textbook prepara- 
tion is to have a book which is not dominated by subject matters per se but which 
considers all aspects of learning and of child development in its plan. 


ISSUES IN TEXTBOOK PREPARATION 


Each of the trends mentioned above is accompanied by its problems; but there 
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are other issues upon which too little headway has been made. In the first place, are 
we tending to oversimplify all written material, and is there too great dependence 
upon statistical approaches to readability? Constantly, we hear demands for books 
written in a vocabulary of at least one grade below that for which they are intended. 
Even though allowance is made for the use of the technical words of science, social 
studies, arithmetic, or whatever the subject may be, there still is the insistence that 
youngsters cannot read on what is presumed to be their level of development. Two 
aspects of this problem are especially disturbing. 

Are we wrong in our grade assignments of words, or have our programs in pre- 
ceding grades been too meager? Shall we conclude with Robert Thorndike that we 
have grossly underestimated the oral vocabularies of children and that we have a 
larger backlog to draw from (so far as known meaning is concerned) than we 
heretofore have believed? It seems quite likely that a dramatic presentation in 
printed form of material of value and interest can carry a greatly increased vocab- 
ulary load. Basically, our trouble may be solved not by fewer words but by better 
writing. Maybe we fail to get the story across simply because we are dull and un- 
inspiring. And to think we cure the malady by being dull in fewer words or in 
simpler sentences is naive, indeed. 

Current evaluation of printed material is made largely by the use of so-called 
readability formulas. But to apply any formula uncritically is to give the teacher 
false security in the adaptability of the book to the “‘average’’ class. It is relatively 
simple to prepare a book which will rate easy on any readability formula, but the 
desirability of this procedure is open to serious question. Consider, for a moment, 
what a readability formula is. Many persons rely upon it as a kind of perfect and 
infallible book reviewer which will place a book automatically in the hands of one 
who will understand and appreciate it. But is this a fact? Nearly every formula used 
today employs a small number of factors of only one phase of readability. It tests 
chiefly words, not ideas. It does not even pretend to test such important factors as 
content, interest, organization, and relevance to the subject matter. Too often, we 
are overly impressed with a score: “This book is grade 3.8; that, is 6.3.’ Any 
figure with a decimal point seems somehow to be more definitive than a teacher's 
or a publisher's statement that one book is suitable for advanced readers in the fifth 
grade; another, for the average readers in the third grade; and a third, for the re- 
luctant readers of the seventh grade. 

As with vocabulary, readability formulas depend largely upon length and com- 
plexity of sentences. But the short sentence is not necessarily the easy one. Two or 
even three short sentences may be more difficult than one longer one. Compare for 
example, the following sentences: 

“I saw a cat. The cat was black. It was climbing a tree.” 

“I saw a black cat climbing a tree.” 

With a series of short sentences, the reader must mentally leap the gap in idea 
from one to the next. But, in the single sentence, the ideas are properly interrelated, 
and the reader moves forward without pause. Short sentences are by no means the 
answer to readability. 

Then, too, the proportion of simple sentences to the others is considered as a 
determining factor in at least one formula. Here, the ultimate in simplicity would 
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consist of having a whole selection of simple sentences. The style becomes a hop- 
skip- and a-jump-affair for the reader with no attempt to help him read smoothly. 
Indeed, the simple sentence may belie its name if the words are not simple. Here, 
for example, is a “‘simple”’ sentence from an article on readability: 

“The indeterminacy of the interaction of questions with text, perforce, contami- 
nates the criterion with ambiguity.” 

Textbooks, if they fulfill their mission, deal in ideas and concepts, not in words 
and sentences, and to judge them on any other basis is to be led astray. Many a 
social-studies text is difficult not because of the vocabulary nor sentence strycture 
nor, indeed, because of the style but simply because every paragraph is so packed 
with concepts that the reader has no breathing space for assimilation. Preparing 
textbooks, therefore, according to any readability formula or rule will not of neces- 
sity make them more useful. And, certainly, it will not provide an opportunity for 
pupils to develop their own vocabularies and powers of communication. We must 
await better research in this area before textbooks can be prepared with greater as- 
surance of the readability than at present. 

A second issue is closely related to a trend mentioned above—that having to do 
with format, particularly with illustrations. While there can be no disputing the 
desirability of the functional illustration, there can be some question about the 
inclusion of illustration for decorative purposes only. Here is a seeming paradox— 
to praise books for an abundance of full-color illustrations and, at the same time, to 
question a continuation of the process. But the problem is very real. Naturally, the 
appeal of color is very great. Surrounded (as they are today) with color in movies, 
magazines, and television, children and adults alike have come to expect color in all 
visual materials. So far as making the book is concerned, there need be no limit 
to the use of colored illustrations. Full color on every page is possible, of course.’ 
It is simply a matter of economics. The textbook publisher operates on a very small 
margin of profit; the school budget allows a small percentage for the purchase of 
textbooks. Color means that books must cost more to produce, and common sense 
must be used to help determine the value of this costly addition—common sense 
plus investigation into the question of whether or not illustrations aid the learning 
process. A few such investigations have been made, but the results are far from 
conclusive. 

Other aspects of format need additional study. In the matter of the hygiene of 
reading, for example, there are few definitive answers. The book designer can 
produce a pleasant page, using white space advantageously and selecting types, 
faces, and sizes in keeping with the age of the reader and with the subject matter. 
But, since the research of the thirties, there has been little reliable information for 
the guidance of the designer and editor. Are there certain type faces and sizes more 
readily applicable than others for textbooks? What is the effect of leading upon 
readability? Can the length of the reading line for various ages be predetermined? 
Is there an age before which double columns are undesirable? These and other 
questions need to be re-examined in the light of present knowledge; the investiga- 
tions of a generation ago need to be reviewed and restudied. 

A third issue of vital importance is to clarify the relation between the curriculum 
and teaching plan on the one side and the textbook and its use on the other. The 
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best textbook, of course, is the one which is most useful as a tool for teaching and 
for learning. Educators have contended that teachers often use the text as the 
determinant and main source of the curriculum. And, for all the advice of the text- 
book author and the exhortation of the professor of edugation, there is little doubt 
that page-by-page assignments are all too common. Indeed, in many places the 
textbook is used in lieu of the curriculum, which often develops day by day as the 
pages are turned. The question, then, is: how can the author-editor group develop 
text material which will require the flexibility of use which they now allow? 

Neither author nor publisher has any desire for the textbook to dominate the 
curriculum, although they feel, with some justification, that their plan is a useful 
element in curriculum construction. And, certainly, they have their contribution to 
make in the systematic (though not inflexible ) organization of content and method. 
In fact, without a system—just as without the experiences and judgments of the 
teacher—curriculum construction may become haphazard and capricious. 

One reason for the importance of solving the problems posed by this issue is that 
education today is mass education and is likely to remain so for the foreseeable 
future. In our elementary and secondary schools, are some thirty-six million young 
people served by approximately one and one-quarter million teachers. The former 
figures will be increased by a million each year for at least the next five years. More 
than six hundred thousand of these youngsters are in double divisions, and no one 
really knows how many are under the direction of poorly-prepared teachers. The 
need for new teachers during the next few years will exceed the supply each year 
unless we can find some presently undiscovered solution to the problem. Surely, if 
we are going to have too few teachers and if the average class-size increases (as it 
bids fair to do), we must devise better teaching materials and methods of using 
them than we ever have had before. Individualization of instruction becomes a 
more insistent problem as mass education develops, Textbooks today attempt to 
provide an activity program consonant with the abilities of all youngsters, but there 
is quite apparently need for more than a few questions labeled for superior stu- 
dents. Both bright and retarded pupils have difficulty with any plan of instruction 
which tries to limit their activities to those usually assigned to the “average” 
youngsters. Perhaps we may discover means of presenting materials in terms of the 
progress of the individual. 

Can the textbook contain built-in teaching devices which will enable the teacher 
to guide the youngster through learning experiences and activities and evaluate his 
progress and, at the same time, reserve for the teacher the responsibility for selec- 
tion, organization, and planning of these experiences in terms of the development 
of the individual? If such a program is possible, evaluation of progress will be in 
terms of ideas, concepts, attitudes, and the relationship among them, as well as in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

The crying need, of course, is for greater light on the textbook in use. Some 
educators feel that the textbook is concerned wholly with factual learning—that it 
fails to develop powers of reasoning. They feel that a teaching plan using the text- 
book as the focal point of learning emphasizes repetition rather than the develop- 
ment of attitudes and understandings. Yet, there is no group in the country which 
tries more honestly than textbook authors to produce materials of learning which 
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can ke used by all teachers in a comprehensive plan to foster the ideas, understand- 
ings, and attitudes which they are accused of neglecting. The best textbook in the 
world can be misused, and the best teaching plan devoid of written material can 
fall far short of its ultimate goal. Teachers, authors, and publishers must find better 
teaching procedures and must develop better materials of learning if progress in 
both areas is to be carried on. 

As has been pointed out many times, all too often we forget the pupil. But when 
we discuss the use of the textbook, we really are thinking of it as an instrument of 
learning in the hands of the pupil. Studies might well be initiated which are di- 
rected toward the reaction of the pupil to the book—how he believes it might help 
him acquire individual and socially-desirable knowledges and patterns of con- 
duct. From such investigations, we might learn how better to prepare books which 
will meet the demands of today’s schools. We know too little about the pupil’s 
reaction to learning in any atmosphere and even less about his reaction to textbooks. 

Textbooks lack perfection (as do all other educational methods and materials), 
and much remains to be done. The fact that today we have the best textbooks 
produced during our history or in the world is no reason for complacency, for 
“best” is only a relative term. The, problem of progress in textbook preparation 
can be solved only when educators, authors, editors, and publishers lay aside their 
biases and conduct investigations which will develop plans for the construction and 
use of all types of teaching materials. In this area, as in other aspects of education, 
co-operation remains the basic concept. Only through the combined efforts of all 
of us will teaching materials approach the fulfillment of their promise. 
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Women and the Foundations 


EMMA BEEKMANN* 


HE RECENT publicity on the various foundations left me wondering how well 
j rvton were faring at their hands. Perhaps they were being ignored by the great 
educational benefactors. I decided to write directly to the Presidents of the Ford, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie Foundations and find out. Their responses were quite 
informative as to facts and also provided insight on personalities. 

Mr. John W. Gardner, president of The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
(after preliminaries) , began with the statement, 

You are wrong in believing that there are no women “in salaried positions of leadership in the 
various foundations.” The Secretary of Carnegie Corporation is Miss Florence Anderson. She is defi- 
nitely salaried and her job is unquestionably one of leadership. The Secretary of The Rockefeller 
Foundation is Miss Flora Rhind and, as in the case of our organization, that is a key executive posi- 
tion. 


When further inquiries were addressed to The Carnegie Foundation, it was Miss 
Anderson who replied. She regretted that she could not take the time to give 
accurate statistical information to all of my questions. However, with evident pride, 
she mentioned that seven women out of a total of seventeen people make up the 
present staff of the corporation in other than secretarial or clerical categories and 
four women hold the title of administrative assistant. 

The lengthiest letter came from Dean Rusk, president of The Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The questions raised in your letter of October 4 are very interesting and important ones. Any 
truly satisfactory answers to them would have to be found, however, in an analysis of the role of 
women in American society as a whole rather than in an examination of their role “in various 
foundations.”’ I cannot, of course, give you an answer in those terms; all I can do is tell you what 
the situation is in the two foundations with which I am associated—The Rockefeller Foundation and 
the General Education Board. 


Then he spoke of the women officers on the Rockefeller staffs and related that 
Miss Flora Rhind (the secretary), in the absence of the President and Vice- 
President, had functioned as Acting President. Miss Sydnor H. Walker was men- 
tioned as having served as associate director for the social sciences. Four women 
were named as assistant directors for the Foundation’s work in nursing education. 
The assistant secretaries of both The Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board are women. President Dean Rusk admitted 


the numbers are not large but our administrative organization is a fairly small one and since so 
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large a part of our activities have required specialists in the fields of public health, medical and 
biological research, and agriculture, it is but natural that appointments here should reflect the situa- 
tion with regard to the availability of highly trained specialists in these fields of knowledge in the 
academic world as a whole. 


The answer of The Ford Foundation was written by Mr. Porter McKeever, di- 
rector, Office of Reports. He commented, 

As for The Ford Foundation there is no discrimination in our staff appointments, or in our grants 
on the basis of sex. Our officers have been selected by our Trustees solely on the basis of qualification 
and merit. The same is true of the staff below the officer level. Many of our staff personnel come from 
the academic community, and it appears that the ratio of men to women in the academic world tends 
to be reflected in our organization also. 


In a later letter, Mr. McKeever listed eight women who hold important executive 
or professional positions with The Ford Foundation. 

The letters from the three leading foundation executives had nothing to say 
about women on their boards of trustees. According to a Fortune article, only one 
woman, Mrs. Margaret Carnegie Miller, serves as a trustee, out of the forty-seven 
individuals who direct the three big foundations. Since trustees make the vital de- 
cisions in any organization, the influence of women in top management of the 
foundations is slight. 

Another question submitted to the Presidents of the foundations was about the 
number of fellowships and grants made to women. The Ford Foundation Office of 
Reports supplied the information that forty-five out of four hundred fellowships 
granted to date had gone to women scholars, and Mr. McKeever further com- 
mented that the ‘‘ratio of men to women receiving fellowships is approximately 
the same as the ratio of men to women applicants.” Reference was made to grants 
of The Ford Foundation listed in the annual reports for 1951, 1952, and 1953. A 
study of these reports reveals that a number of the grants have been made for 
research condugted by women. For example, of the twenty-three fellowships 
awarded in 1954 for graduate study in the behavioral science, ten went to women. 
Mr. McKeever called attention to the grant made by The Ford Foundation to New 
York University for work on the development of a solar cooker, a project headed 
by Dr. Maria Telkes. 

The Carnegie Corporation does not make grants to individuals, explained Secre- 
tary Florence Anderson, except for the visitors from the British Commonwealth. 
She added, 

In this program the number of women is small compared with the number of men, but I think 
it is safe to say that it is high in proportion to the number of applications secured from women. In 


other words, very few qualified women apply for these grants; but there are usually two or three 
a year among the successful candidates. 


President John W. Gardner commented, 


As to why so few women are recipients of foundation grants, I suspect that this reflects their 
relatively limited role in American higher education, the area to which practically all of our grants 
are directed. I have never detected the slightest bias against women as recipients of grants from any 
of the major foundations. 


A summarizing statement was likewise supplied by President Dean Rusk of The 
Rockefeller Foundation about women and fellowships. 
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In awarding our fellowships the Rockefeller boards have always placed their emphasis, regardless 
of sex, upon the outstanding ability of the individual and his or her promise of leadership in the 
field of specialization, but here again the number of awards made to women reflects the situation 
with regard to scientific personnel in the world as a whole. By the end of 1954, The Rockefeller 
Foundation had made 1,219 fellowship awards to women out of a total of 7,749 awards. The General 
Education Board awards to women up to the end of 1954 numbered 549 out of 2,494. 


That women scientists and scholars have been aided by The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in research projects is the conviction of President Rusk, To illustrate his point, 
he cited samples of such aid, and named the women who directed the projects. The 
following were chosen for mention: Mexico City College and the Mexican- 
American Cultural Institute, for a program to encourage creative writing in Mexico; 
American University, toward the preparation of a history of the city of Washing- 
ton; American Library Association, for the International Youth Library; American 
Symphony Orchestra League, Inc., for workshops for conductors, for music critics, 
and for studies of the organization and support of the arts in American communi- 
ties; University of Pennsylvania, for a program of labor-mobility studies; American 
Museum of Natural History, for a study of social change in the Admiralty Islands; 
Office of Population Research, for a four-month visit to Japan to complete a book 
on Japanese population problems; and to Oxford University, toward research in 
crystallography. 

The data supplied by the three largest foundations and the accompanying ex- 
planations indicate there is no conscious discrimination against women in respect 
to fellowships and grants. The need for more trained women is apparent. Why the 
shortage exists remains a subject for continuing analysis and investigation. It is 
to be hoped that soon more women will be appointed to the boards of trustees of 
the foundations. Surely, outstanding women in education, business, and civic affairs 
could be found who would serve with distinction as trustees with the Ford, Rocke- 
feller, and Carnegie Foundations. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered author- 
ity to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Educational Horizons 
without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to inform the national 
office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indicate the former as 
well as the new address. 




















Pi Lambda Theta Fellows 


The National Board of Pi Lambda Theta, upon recommendation of the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee, has awarded the three Pi Lambda Theta fellowships for 
1956-57 for $2,000 each to: 

Miss Aurora L. Biamonte, 6019 S. Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 

Miss Margaret Rucker Jenson, Box 335, Alice Lloyd Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Mrs. Man Mohini Kaul, 1314 Sheehan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Miss Aurora L. Biamonte, research assistant at the University of Chicago, is doing 
work toward her Ph.D. degree. The research she is now doing—and toward which she 
will devote her entire effort in 1956-1957—will partially fulfill the requirements for a 
doctoral degree. ‘The study that has been designed is an investigation into the intellectual 
functioning of children to test the hypothesis that thinking is not only an autonomous ego 
function but a derivative of ego organization. The unique purpose of this research is to 
investigate intelligence not as an isolated process but as part of the whole child, for to 
fail to treat the child as a functioning totality is to ignore the transactions which are basic 
to a dynamic explanation of human behavior.” 

Miss Biamonte, president of Lambda Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta, for 1955-56, received 
her B.A., B.Ed., and M.Ed. at the University of Alberta. She has been a teacher of 
mathematics in junior and senior high schools 

Miss Margaret Rucker Jenson is working toward a M.S.W. degree at the University 
of Michigan. “I propose to submit the following in connection with my master’s thesis as 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Social Work: ‘A 
Comparative Study of Community Education, Understanding and Support in the Develop- 
ment Centers for the Aged.’ This will involve study of approximately ten to fifteen 
centers for aged in southeastern Michigan, including an intensive case study of the 
developing Ann Arbor Senior Citizens Guild.” 

Miss Jenson, initiated into Omega Chapter of Pi Lambda, received her A.B. degree 
at San Francisco State College and has done graduate work at the University of California, 
Berkeley, From 1944-55, she was with the California State Department of Social Welfare 
—the last three years of which she spent working “almost exclusively with about thirty 
proprietary and nonprofit institutions for . . . aged in Alameda County, California.” 

Mrs. Man Mohini Kaul has been a student at the University of Michigan since 1953 
and is currently working toward a Ph.D. degree, She wants “to do some case studies of 
children in hospital schools in the United States. Along with that, I would like to send 
some questionnaires to parents of children who have been in hospital schools—thereby 
trying to find out the attitudes and opinions of people about hospital schools. At the end 
of the year, I would like to write my analysis of case studies and attitude and opinion 
scale or questionnaire. I hope that while working on the process of analysis . , . I will 
get prepared to be able to direct and plan the hospital school that I want to start in 
India.” 

Mrs. Kaul, a Pi Lambda Thetan in Xi Chapter, received her M.A. at the University of 
Michigan. Her education in India included receiving B.A. and M.A. degrees from Punjab 
University and a B.Ed. from Delhi University. She has been a high school teacher, an 
elementary school principal, and a lecturer in educational psychology. 
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The President's Page 


S THE COLLEGE year draws to a close, we all begin to review and assess the 
A results of our efforts. Pi Lambda Theta is no exception in this respect. Each 
National Board member is being asked to summarize her activities for the year, and 
all national committee chairmen are expected to submit progress reports. By June 1, 
the summary will be completed and made ready for the Board’s consideration at its 
August, 1956, meeting. 

This year, the National Board will be meeting in Washington, D.C. Since Alpha 
Theta extended an invitation for the 1957 Biennial Council to be held in Washing- 
ton, one of the opportunities of the Board will be to survey the facilities available 
for a Council meeting. The national capital will be*an attractive and significant 
meeting place for the 1957 Council, if the Board concludes that there are assured 
accommodations for delegates. 

Several of the Board members have been extremely busy in visiting chapters 
throughout the United States. To date, over one-half of the chapters have been 
visited. This means that your Board members will be thoroughly informed about 
the activities of many college and alumnz chapters. They will also be acquainted 
with the problems and recommendations that have grown out of their conversations 
with many Pi Lambda Thetans. 

Your President had the good fortune of visiting several chapters in Washington, 
D.C., and vicinity. While in one of the eastern cities, a dinner planned jointly by 
Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa was enjoyed. The enthusiasm of members 
of both organizations was apparent. It afforded an excellent opportunity to see Phi 
Delta Kappans in action. I was impressed with the degree to which Phi Delta 
Kappan promotion of “Research!” ‘‘Service!’’ and “Leadership!” had become part 
of the expression of the members. The three words were on the lips of every Phi 
Delta Kappan who spoke. 

This and other occasions have helped to emphasize the need for us as Pi Lambda 
Thetans to accent our Pi Lambda Theta purposes. We have reached a stage in our 
development as an organization when it seems timely for us to evaluate our chapter 
programs with relation to our ultimate goals. To this end, the national Program 
Committee has been devoting its energy this past spring. The committee appointed 
a subcommittee to study program needs and purposes and to make suggestions for 
chapter and inventory evaluation. 

We are dedicated to a clear understanding of local, state, national, and interna- 
tional: problems and to stimulating active participation in their solution. We have 
promised ourselves to co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate 
various fields of knowledge, to encourage graduate work, to stimulate research, and 
to further the cause of democratic education. To what extent are we consciously 
aware of these espoused goals? 

Your Board members anticipate meeting in Washington, D.C., this coming 
August with considerable pleasure, for it will afford an opportunity of envisioning 
a possible 1957 Council meeting in the capital city. We will be looking ahead to 
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the potential impact of the national capital upon Pi Lambda Theta and of Pi 
Lambda Theta’s relationship to other national organizations. 

We will hope that your Board members and committee chairmen will be inspired 
to a studied consideration of more effective ways to implement the purposes to 
which we are dedicated. Pi Lambda Theta is an organization which includes within 
its membership women of distinction in the educational world. We need to employ 
the insight and understanding of these women in stimulating the organization to 
greater achievement. 

We also need the thinking of all members, those recently initiated as well as 
those of longer experience in Pi Lambda Theta. This is the time to consolidate our 
resources and to move forward together with complete awareness of what we can 
and will accomplish. Each Pi Lambda Thetan, whether college, alumnz, or field 
member, is a busy person and finds it difficult to take time to write. However, the 
only way we can exchange ideas is through communication. May I ask that you 
write to your national officers indicating those areas that you think warrant Pi 
Lambda Theta’s concentration during the coming year. Suggestions for resource per- 
sons for our 1957 Council meetings would be welcomed. Ideas for program de- 
velopment would also be appreciated. We solicit your thoughts and your recom- 
mendations. 


BERNICE BAXTER 





The Kentuckiana Alumnz Chapter was installed on June 30, 1956, at 
Louisville, Kentucky. The Kentuckiana Alumnz Chapter is the seventy-ninth 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and the thirty-fourth alumne chapter. 
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Coast-to-Coast 


Xi Chapter 


For the third year, the project for Xi Chap- 
ter (University of Michigan) centered around 
the integration of teachers of English from 
foreign countries. While these teachers of 
English were at the English Language Institute, 
University of Michigan, Xi Chapter planned 
various activities for them. In September, there 
was a visit to an American farm, where a typical 
American dinner was served by neighbors and 
Xi Chapter members. Later, the local farmers 
provided a tour of surrounding farms. Another 
trip was a tour of some American kitchens, with 
Xi Chapter members acting as guides and in- 
terpreters. In October, all the new teachers in 
the community were asked to attend a joint 
meeting of Xi Chapter and Phi Delta Kappa to 
get acquainted with the English teachers from 
foreign countries. The program was a panel 
discussion on “Education in Other Countries.” 
Teachers from several countries participated. 

“World Neighbors” was a new program series 
developed by the Broadcasting Service, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in co-operation with Shata Ling 
and Pi Lambda Theta. Each week, three or four 
students from Ann Arbor and Washtenaw 
County schools visited in the studios with an 
adult guest from some foreign country. All of 
the questions were compiled by the students 
themselves and demonstrated their interest in 
all phases of foreign life and customs. The 
guests, representing twelve different countries, 
had been studying in Ann Arbor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s English Language Insti- 
tute. They were all teachers of English in their 
own countries and were here in the United States 
under the auspices of the State Department and 
the Office of Education. 


Chi Chapter 


Chi Chapter (The Johns Hopkins University) 
built the 1955-56 program on the theme, “‘Cul- 
ture in the Community.” In the fall, Bryllion 
Fagin of the Johns Hopkins University spoke 
on “The Modern Novel.” At future meetings, 
Richard Howland, chairman of the Department 
of Art, will speak on “Landmarks in Baltimore ;” 
Theodore Low, director of education at Walter's 
Art Gallery will speak on “Behind the Scenes 
at Walters;” and Elliott Coleman, a poet and 
instructor at the Johns Hopkins University, will 
read selections from his poems. Another broad- 
ening activity (and delightful experience) was a 
visit to the International Center of the YWCA. 
There a Ukranian Christmas dinner was served 
by a group of Ukranian women. Besides en- 


joying the culinary specialties, examples of their 
arts and crafts were examined with interest. 
Baltimore has large colonies of people from the 
western border of the European Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Several chapter members have recently re- 
ceived recognition of their leadership qualities. 

Beulah Benton Tatum has been appointed to 
serve as an educational consultant on the Balti- 
more County Commission to consider report 
cards. This is a “live” subject in this area as 
well as in other parts of the country. Nellie S. 
Buckey was elected secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association. Since there are 
thousands in this group, the chapter is proud 
that one of its members has been chosen. Vir- 
ginia Roeder was awarded a Ford Fellowship 
for. high school teachers. This award enables her 
to spend a complete year away from teaching to 
follow a self-planned program of activity. She 
has visited family life education programs in 
California and Arizona and in the spring will 
visit one on the east coast. She has been auditing 
courses at the Johns Hopkins University in an- 
thropology and philosophy. She has been visit- 
ing museums in New York, Washington, and 
Baltimore, and juvenile courts in Baltimore. She 
also writes a foods column for the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 


Omega Chapter 


Omega Chapter (University of California, 
Berkeley) has centered this year’s theme around 
the role of members of Pi Lambda Theta as 
professional persons. In September, Clark Vin- 
cent, professor of family life education, discussed 
“The Role of Women in Today's World.” This 
was followed in October by the topic, ‘What 
Makes a Professional Person?” In November, 
Clark Robinson ‘of the California Teachers As- 
sociation gave a most interesting lecture on “Is 
Teaching a Profession?” The January meeting 
concerned the topic, “The Professional Person 
Takes Responsibility in the Community.” The 
panel consisted of leaders from the American 
Association of University Women, the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the League 
of Women Voters. 

A joint dinner meeting was held in February 
with Lambda Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Husbands and wives were invited, and enter- 
tainment was furnished by Phi Delta Kappa, 
followed by a panel discussion on “If You Want 
to Earn a Doctor's Degree.” The panel was 
composed of five outstanding professors from the 
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Department of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia. In March, Mary Cover Jones, chapter 
sponsor and associate professor of education, 
conducted a discussion around the film Freedom 
to Learn. Bernice Baxter was honored guest and 
met with the executive committee for dinner at 
the Women’s Faculty Club. 

The annual meeting of northern California 
chapters was held at-a luncheon at the Berkeley 
Women’s City Club in April. Omega Chapter 
was hostess this year. Last year’s hostess chapter, 
Upsilon of Stanford University, prepared an in- 
teresting program concerning education for the 
handicapped on state and local levels. Charles W. 
Watson, consultant in education of the deaf 
and visual handicapped, State Department of 
Education, talked on “Current Trends and 
Methods in the Education of the Deaf,” and 
Dorothy L.: Misbach of the California School for 
the Blind, Berkeley, spoke on “Education of the 
Blind.” Gladys Toomey of Northern California 
Alumne Chapter was general chairman, and 
Esther Scott of San Jose Alumne Chapter was 
in charge of publicity. 

A highlight of initiation in May was the ar- 
rival of Eleanor McMurtry, who obtained a leave 
from her position as instructor at the University 
Demonstration School, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
in order to be initiated into Pi Lambda Theta. 
She completed her studies for a M.A. degree at 
Berkeley last summer. Miss McMurtry is a 
good example of the far-reaching public rela- 
tions accomplished by the annual summer session 
tea which is given for all students and faculty 
members in the Department of Education. Pi 
Lambda Theta is represented on the Faculty- 
Student Relations Committee and has been mainly 
responsible for the furnishing of a student 
lounge in the Department of Education, Havi- 
land Hall. 


Alpha Omicron Chapter 


The fall quarter found Alpha Omicron Chap- 
ter (Colorado State College) low in member- 
ship but high in spirit. In December, forty-six 
women were initiated. A number of alumnz 
members were present, including several faculty 
women. This provided an opportunity to develop 
further a working relationship between the col- 
lege and the alumnz membership. College mem- 
bers urged alumne members to participate in 
activities and, in turn, found alumnz guidance 
of great importance. At the winter initiation, 
Dorothy Roukema, past-editor of the educational 
textbooks for the Houghton Mifflin Company 
in Boston, was guest speaker. She gave a de- 
lightful and informative talk concerning the 
work that goes into publishing reading texts and 
their accompanying teacher’s manuals. This talk 
was one of the highlights of the year’s meetings. 

Alpha Omicron and Phi Delta Kappa have 
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a joint meeting each year. These functions are 
considered valuable in that they enable these 
similar organizations to exchange ideas in work- 
ing toward a common goal. This year, the Rt. 
Reverend Paul Roberts, one of the outstanding 
Episcopal ministers of Colorado, was guest 
speaker. The major spring-quarter project was 
the recognition tea, honoring outstanding fresh- 
man and sophomore women. These women are 
selected on the same basis as Pi Lambda Thetans. 
Alpha Omicron members feel this tea is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to acquaint underclass 
women with the organization and also to become 
acquainted with potential members. Following 
the tea, ten freshmen and ten sophomores were 
selected to receive the Pi Lambda Theta recogni- 
tion awards at the college insignia day program. 

On graduation day, a breakfast honoring 
senior Pi Lambda Thetans and their mothers 
was held. Outstanding senior women were rec- 
ognized for their academic and professional 
achievements. 


Alpha Tau Chapter 


Alpha Tau Chapter (Ball State Teachers 
College) was organized in November, 1954, 
with approximately fifty members. It has now 
grown to a membership of 130 and is one of 
the active organizations on the campus. 

Five members of Alpha Tau attended the 
Biennial Council and brought back helpful re- 
ports thus broadening the horizons about Pi 
Lambda Theta for the members of this compara- 
tively new chapter. In October, women educa- 
tors from foreign countries, then studying at 
Ball State Teachers College, were guests of 
Alpha Tau Chapter at the country home of one 
of the members. A tour was made of the typical 
corn-belt farm during the afternoon. Foreign 
students showed much interest in mechanized 
farming. After a picnic supper had been en- 
joyed, the foreign students sang their national 
anthems and folk songs. The meeting closed 
with everyone singing ‘“‘Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” The meeting had succeeded in drawing 
members and guests more closely in the ties of 
brotherhood. 

In a joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa, the 
guest speaker was Margaret M. McConvey, R.N., 
state psychiatric nursing director. Mrs. McCon- 
vey spoke on “Mental Health Problems and 
Needs in Indiana.” She spoke quite optimisti- 
cally of the new drugs now being used for men- 
tal patients. Mrs. McConvey was concerned over 
the reluctance of young nurses in training to 
serve in mental hospitals. In December, Alpha 
Tau members heard the choir of the Mennonite 
Church in Berne, Indiana, render Handel’s The 
Messiah. At the annual Founders’ Day meeting, 
Helen Pearson spoke to the members. Miss Pear- 
son stressed the fact that members of Pi Lambda 
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SUMMER, 1956 


Theta should be devoted to their profession and 
should be willing to put forth much time and 
effort for the educational advancement of youth. 


Alpha Phi Chapter 


Alpha Phi (University of Florida) has had an 
active and successful first-year. In the process 
of emerging from the stage of infancy, Alpha 
Phi has succeeded in strengthening the bonds of 
professional fellowship and in establishing a 
course for future growth. The chapter has under- 
taken a long-term project entitled “Teacher Re- 
cruitment in Florida.” The desire to encourage 
the capable youth of Florida to consider teaching 
as a profession was augmented by an inspiring 
guest speaker, G. Ballard Simmons, University 
of Florida. Under the capable leadership of Ola 
Lee Means, chairman of the Research and Proj- 
ect Committee, extensive plans have been 
formulated for the project, and each member is 
hopeful that Alpha Phi will make a real con- 
tribution toward solving one of Florida’s edu- 
cational problems. Some progress is already in 
evidence. For example, several members have 
helped establish Future Teacher Clubs in their 
respective high schools. One of the most active 
clubs was started this year at Central Grammar 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, by Mary Grace 
Dunn. In addition to contributing material on 
teacher recruitment to local newspapers and the 
University of Florida student publication, Alpha 
Phi is planning a study of certification of 
Florida teachers as a related aspect to teacher 
recruitment. 

Alpha Phi is proud of the many professional 
accomplishments of its members during the past 
year. The president, Evelyn M. Babb, was 
elected national historian of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education. Josephine H. Ludvigsen was elected 
director of the Florida Education Association 
from District 2. Martha Ballard Cody illustrated 
a Future Teachers of America publication on 
teacher recruitment which was reproduced by 
the National Education Association. She is now 
working on illustrations for a bulletin on read- 
ing to be published by the College of Education, 
University of Florida. Several experiments in 
curriculum practices are also being conducted by 
members of Alpha Phi. Of particular interest are 
those being directed by Patricia Carter, Jackson- 
ville, and Ola Lee Means, Lake City. 

With prospects for a bright future, Alpha Phi 
is zealously working to make its second year 
even more successful than the first. 


Chicago Alumnez Chapter 


During the past two years, Chicago Alumne 
Chapter (Illinois) has centered its attention on 
(1) the able learner, (2) encouragement of 
capable young people to enter the teaching pro- 
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fession, and (3) services to the Greater Chicago 
community. 

For the past two years, Caroline Mitchell has 
been a research associate on the regular staff of a 
Parent Education Project (experimental), under 
the Department of Education at the University 
of Chicago. At a recent meeting, she brought 
a review of the work and the good news that 
the basic goals of the study-discussion groups 
are proving acceptable to about fifty groups in 
this area, two hundred in the United States and 
Canada. A professional leader already trained 
in parent education is used as leader of each 
group. A limited experiment is launched in five 
groups in Chicago schools, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
Kenneth Lund. There are currently thirty more 
groups in the suburbs sponsored by boards of 
education and parent-teacher associations. Statis- 
tical analysis is showing that parents are liking 
the group-discussion method of increasing their 
knowledge and understanding of their children 
and themselves. Vera Frye has been actively 
leading one of these groups for the past two 
years. 

Another promising affiliate the chapter has had 
for several years is planning a community project 
for late spring—an all-day conference in the in- 
terests of the small-business woman. “Women’s 
Share in Public Service’ has been developing for 
the past dozen years a pilot leadership among 
women’s professional and business organizations 
active in the Chicago area. This spring confer- 
ence is their most ambitious undertaking. They 
have organized primarily to secure effective 
united action by business and professional 
women where it is most needed. Mildred Hughes 
is currently a member of the Board of Directors 
of “Women’s Share,” and Katherine Steinmetz 
is the present delegate of the chapter. 

“What Every Woman Should Know about the 
Law” was the subject of the March meeting this 
year, ably presented by Jeanne Browne, member 
of the Woman's Bar Association. The meeting to 
consider health further extended information 
about what Pi Lambda Thetans can do in that 
area of community service. 


Northern California Alumnz Chapter 


Proud to be the home chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s national president, Bernice Baxter, the 
Northern California Alumne Chapter is ex- 
panding in membership and activities. Follow- 
ing the theme for the year, “Exploring Com- 
munity Needs and Resources,” members gather 
each month in various community centers and 
local places of interest to hear outstanding 
speakers on such topics as “American Indians 
in the Bay Area,” “Higher Education in 
California,” “Our Cities in the Continuing 
Revolution,” and “Art for the Young at the 
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Junior Center of Arts.’ A fall tea, Christmas 
luncheon, and May picnic are a traditional part 
of each year’s program—as is a spring luncheon 
with several neighboring chapters. 

Beginning with the sponsorship of a kinder- 
garten in Vienna twelve years ago, the interna- 
tional relations projects have been many and 
varied. This year, the Public Affairs Committee 
has selected two gifted young women for scholar- 
ships—an Indonesian at Mills College, Noramah 
Sumakno, and a New Zealand student at the 
University of California, Muriel Thomas. Both 
will return to teach in their native countries, 
where they will be outstanding emissaries of 
this country’s good will and friendship. 


Portland Alumnz Chapter 


Despite the fact that many of its members 
were greatly preoccupied with the planning of 
details for the Portland meeting of the National 
Education Association, the Portland Alumnz 
Chapter (Oregon) has completed an interesting 
year. The theme for the year’s program, “Women 
in the Professions, Business, and Politics,” pro- 
vided the opportunity to draw into the group 
many challenging women as speakers. Especially 
worthwhile were Sylvia Vopni (who gave the 
group a vivid awareness of national activities) 
and Grace Spacht (who for six years participated 
in the United Nations’ program for relief of 
Arabian refugees). Miss Spacht spoke on the 
“Status of Women in the Middle East.” In the 
fall, a joint luncheon with Delta Kappa Gamma 
was enjoyed. Portland Alumnz Chapter was very 
pleased also to have members from the Eugene 
chapters present for the Founders’ Day lunch- 


eon. 
Perhaps because most of the group are 
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teachers, many felt that the awarding of the 
Portland Alumne Chapter scholarship to a prom- 
ising young woman to further her study as a 
teacher was the highlight of the year. This 
scholarship, which has been given regularly for 
a number of years, is eagerly sought after by 
high school graduates, Teachers, no doubt, differ 
greatly. But it is this strong belief in education 
and the future that is shared most commonly in 
the profession. 


San Bernardino Valley Alumnz Chapter 


Members of the San Bernardino Valley Alum- 
nz Chapter (California) look forward each year 
to the traditional Christmas meeting, when hus- 
bands are guests at a potluck supper. Each year, 
an exchange teacher from one of the nearby 
schools has been a special guest and has spoken 
to the group informally about his country and 
its educational system. A unique experience was 
entertaining an exchange teacher from Holland 
one year and the following year hearing the 
local teacher (who had replaced him in that 
country) give his point of view of the edu- 
cational system of Holland. 

Since this is a small chapter, it has several 
joint meetings with other educational organiza- 
tions. This year, the chapter met with the 
American Association of University Women to 
hear Grace M. Dreier, assistant superintendent 
of Los Angeles City Schools, speak on the topic, 
“Women Are Here to Stay.’’ Mental health was 
discussed by a psychiatrist from Patton State 
Hospital at a joint meeting with Delta Kappa 
Gamma. It has also become an annual custom to 
meet with Phi Delta Kappa. Each group prepares 
the program and the dinner arrangements in al- 
ternate years. 
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Creative Teacher Exchange 


CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


bier CREATIVE teacher today has made progress in freeing the minds of young 
people for creative development, but need we stop there? Indeed, can we afford 
to stop there? Surely, each child reflects his home environment, and roots newly 
planted in the classroom may lack encouragement in the home. Teachers strive to 
guide pupils into avenues of creative thinking, believing that here the individual can 
learn to evaluate and integrate his own experiences. As growth progresses from 
within, it begins to reach outward to others. One learns to ‘‘get inside the other 
person’s point of view.” Still wider vistas come into view when we consider the 
opportunity for creative development through working with the parents as well as 
pupils. 

Threads of these thoughts were running through the minds of several people in 
the suburban community of Lakeridge, near Seattle, Washington. Provocative 
thoughts were exchanged over coffee after Parent-Teacher Association meetings, 
across the bridge table, and in the grocery store. Several interested parents met with 
the school principal, who supplied enthusiasm and guidance. A temporary chairman 
was selected, many others became interested, and several teachers and another prin- 
cipal in the district offered advice. The nucleus grew, and the Lakeridge Study 
Group was born. The guiding principle behind the group was a firm belief that 
true growth comes from within and that active participation is the most effective 
means of creative development. The first step in organizing the group was to pre- 
pare a questionnaire which was taken home by all the pupils in the school. Parents 
were asked to choose from a list of ten subjects the five which interested them most. 
Final tabulations revealed the following order of preference: personality develop- 
ment in the school, moral and spiritual values in the school, interpreting the 
school’s testing program, wholesome home-school relationships, and contemporary 
educational philosophy. As the school year progressed, informal meetings were 
held; and a different subject was discussed each time. Resource persons came and 
initiated the discussions, but only briefly; then, leaders within the group led the 
informal study group discussions. 

At the closing session, there was a general summary by the group members, with 
everyone feeling that his understanding had been broadened. Not only did every- 
one feel better informed, but members of the group were pleased with the avenues 
of constructive thinking which had been opened by comparing their own experi- 
ences with those of others and with objective information. It was felt that in learn- 
ing to recognize the value and significance of group relationships, members were in 
a position to reflect greater sensitivity in everyday relationships. 

The group will continue with the support of the school administration and the 
PTA. Plans for the coming year include group discussions which will be built on 
the theme of each month’s regular PTA meeting. Through this means of creative 
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development, each participating individual has come one step nearer to realizing 
his full potential for effective living. 





ALvaA McGraTH is a teacher of art in the Kent-Meridan Junior High School, Kent, 
Washington. 


* * * 


AN EXPERIMENT IN WRITING "REAL HISTORY" 


A MOUNTAIN village fiesta seen through the eyes of children and described in 
their simple, direct language comes to life for all who read Fiestas in Our 
Mountain Villages, a 75-page book, written and published (on a duplicating ma- 
chine) by the elementary-school children attending the mountain schools in the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, public school system. Children from seven schools 
worked together in a year-long project to tell the story of the fiestas which have 
always been so vital a part of village life. Through an appreciation of their heritage, 
the children came to realize the significance of the traditional celebrations and 
found them important enough to study and record in stories, poems, pictures, and 
music. 

The seventh grade at A. Montoya School, a consolidated elementary school in 
Tijeras Canyon, initiated the project. While discussing the early Spanish settlers in 
a New Mexico history class, the children decided that a story of their own fiestas, 
which have changed but little since those held by the first settlers, would be “real 
history.”” A. Montoya School draws its pupils from a radius of some fifteen miles, 
and the seventh grade has a representation of children from almost all the scattered 
mountain communities. In planning their project, under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Sally Montoya, the children decided to call upon the other mountain 
schools to make their study more complete. The consulting teacher for these schools 
was called in to help. Two of the schools invited to participate included grades one 
through three; the other four were one- and two-room schools having all eight 
grades. It was decided that contributions from children in all grades would be used. 
The project which started in one seventh-grade class snowballed into an adventure 
which involved all of the children in seven schools, with plans to include in their 
book stories of ten village fiestas. 

Before long, parents heard about and became interested in ‘The Book.” 
Throughout the year, they helped in many ways to make it more authentic and the 
“real history” the children planned it to be. All of the stories were read and 
checked for accuracy by adult members of the various communities. Long-time 
residents were interviewed in their homes or came to school to answer questions 
for the children. Poems and songs written for the fiestas were sent to school and 
appear in the book in their original Spanish. Mothers supplied recipes for the sec- 
tion on fiesta foods. Toward the end of the year, several matachina dancers, old 
men who had taken part in the traditional dance for many years, offered to come 
to school to dance parts of it for the children. They brought along musicians to 
play the violin and guitar and allowed the children to make a recording on the 
school’s tape recorder to be transcribed later. Thus it was that the music which had 
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always been played by ear became an important section of the book. 

In reading the children’s stories, one can not help but feel the excitement and 
beauty of the village fiesta: the bustling preparations described in the cleaning and 
decorating of the homes, the church, and the route of the procession; the solemnity 
of the procession itself climaxed by the receiving of the saint by the new mayor- 
domos; the gaiety of friends and relatives gathered together at the feasts to which 
all are invited; the half-humorous, half-solemn matachina dance with its familiar 
music and the colorful costumes of the dancers; and, finally, the community dance 
in the local dance hall which lasted far into the night. The children have a part in 
all of these exciting activities. It is their fiesta, and in their stories and pictures they 
have shown indeed, as the preface promised, “the true meaning of our fiestas.” 

Every school and community has something that is uniquely its own. When chil- 
dren see that their own story is worth writing as ‘‘real history,” there is no telling 
what kind of ‘“‘book’’ may be the result of their enthusiasm. The idea beckons to 
every teacher. 





LAURA ATKINSON is consulting teacher in the Albuquerque Public Schools, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 











Have You Read? 


Ten North Frederick by John O'Hara (New York: Random House, 1955)? This 
new novel by the author of Appointment in Samarra and A Rage to Live deals 
with some of the “‘best people” in Gibbsville, Pennsylvania, who may also be some 
of the worst. We are introduced to the first dozen or so at a funeral of the most 
prominent character, Joseph B. Chapin. From that moment on, we meet them by 
the score—members of the family (through three generations as the novel flashes 
back), the family doctor, a politician and his most helpful wife, the school super- 
intendent, the mayor, musicians, shopkeepers, and so on and on. 

We are shown the ‘‘good old days” and find ourselves convinced that it is a good 
thing they are past if one is to judge from the manner in which the people of the 
story affected each other and the town in which they lived. 

But as a novel which sketches a passing way of life, which handles effectively 
the tremendous pressures of a social structure, which makes most of us grateful we 
have neither much money nor background to live with—or “up to’—Ten North 
Frederick is fascinating and rewarding reading. 

As I See It (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955) by Walter D. Cock- 
ing, editor of The School Executive? This little book of only 126 pages contains 
a selection of twenty-nine essays on people and their schools, gathered from edi- 
torials written by the author over a ten-year period. The preface suggests (and the 
reader will agree) that herein one may find stimulation and direction. The essays 
are collected under such headings as “Faith in American Youth,” ‘The Educational 
Program,” ‘“The Education of a Teacher,” and ‘‘The Strength of America.” 

It is good now and then to spend an hour (for that is about what one needs to 
read the entire volume) thinking about the obligations of all—administrators, 
boards of education, national and local associations, and the teacher of today’s 
schools—toward today’s youth. In the final paragraph, the author says, “And so it 
is my belief that great ideas, strong personalities, and creative art are the forces 
which shape men’s lives.’ We are inclined to agree; and, as professional women, 
we may find ourselves helped to sharper focus as a result of this reading. 

Childhood in Contemporary Cultures, edited by Margaret Mead and Martha 
Wolfenstein (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955)? These two have 
done us a definite service. For those who have never found time during professional 
training for a sufficient number of courses in psychology, cultural anthropology, 
and child development—to say nothing of the actual study of children—the volume 
opens up a whole new world of interesting reading. It is designed to give the reader 
some idea of the kinds of research which are being conducted in this area—what 
it means to “study” children as they relate to the total social structure, whether it 
be French, Balinese, German, American, or whatever. 

In the opening chapter, entitled “Theoretical Setting, 1954,’’ Margaret Mead 
tells us that the studies are all those of pattern—of the interrelation of different 





MURIEL ARENDS, editor of this feature, is teacher and curriculum assistant in the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Oakland, California. 
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aspects of childhood—based upon observations of living children or upon analysis 
of materials made by, for, or about children or upon interviews of various types. 
The book is divided into eight parts, including such sections as those (more inter- 
esting to this reader, at least) on child-rearing literature, fantasies for or about 
children, and children’s imaginative productions. Or, some may find of more inter- 
est the chapter devoted to child-training ideals in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, with its end product of the child completely equipped to accept the 
“doctrine,” immune to outside influences, and ready to work with zeal for soviet 
purposes. 

A most usable publication of its type is the revised (1955) Manual of Form for 
Theses and Term Reports, coming from the editor of publications in education at 
Indiana University—Kathleen Dugdale. In the short space of fifty-eight pages, all 
conceivable questions regarding mechanical details, form, handling of special types 
of materials, and preliminary and supplementary pages have been answered, with 
the addition of some practical hints to both author and typist. The format of the 
publication helps the process along, with the even-numbered pages being devoted 
(for the most part) to the author’s content and the odd-numbered ones carrying a 
wealth of illustrative samples. Under suitable headings, all items are numbered to 
facilitate quick reference, both from index to content and even among the 
numbered items themselves. 

One wonders if a spiral binding for more easy handling might not have been 
worth the additional cost, but in all other respects the manual seems to be without 
criticism, 

Another type of publication comes from the Educator’s Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. This one is the second annual edition (1956) of the Educator’s 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions. The volume is edited by Walter 
A. Wittich and Gertie L. Hanson and contains a list of 258 titles—58 tapes, 181 
scripts, and 19 transcriptions. It also contains two articles which provide specific 
suggestions for use of the included items and gives names and addresses of dis- 
tributors and terms of loan or service. Perhaps in many instances annotations are 
somewhat longer than would be necessary in view of the expense. But, as an 
attempt to meet the increasing demand for source materials which deal with the 
newer types of instructional aids, it deserves mention. A more detailed review of 
the similar first edition may be found in the Summer, 1955, issue of Educational 
Horizons. 

Since summer vacation with its somewhat greater leisure is upon us, the follow- 
ing list may be worthy of note. The Secondary Education Board, an organization 
of some four hundred independent schools, recently announced (through its Senior 
Booklist Committee) its choices for the “Ten Best Books of 1955 for the Pre- 
College Reader.” 

The books are: Andersonville by MacKinlay Kantor; The Day Lincoln Was 
Shot, James Bishop; Episode of Sparrows, Rumer Godden; The Family of Man, 
Edward Steichen; Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A., Richard Aldrich; Gift from the 
Sea, Anne Lindberg; The Good Shepherd, C. S. Forester; Inside Africa, John 
Gunther; Three Tickets to Adventure, Gerald Durrell; and Twenty-One Stayed, 
Virginia Pasley. 
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Claremont College 


READING CONFERENCE 


July 9 through 13, 1956 


Jointly sponsored by Claremont College Summer Session 
and Alpha lota Chapter, Pi Lamba Theta 


Permanent Theme: 
Reading is the Process of Making Discriminative Responses 


Special Theme 1956 Session: 
Developing a Balanced Reading Program 


Visual Reading 
Aural Reading 
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Program 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT YEAR 


HE NATIONAL Program Committee submits program suggestions for next year. 

The committee believes that these related topics fairly represent the major con- 
cerns and felt needs for study leading toward the next Biennial Council. Although 
each chapter is free to develop its own program pattern, it is hoped that many 
chapters will consider one or all of these topic areas. 


ACCENTING PI LAMBDA THETA PURPOSES 


(1) Zoward what ultimate purpose or purposes should all goals contribute? 
(2) What impl‘cations have each of the purposes for 

(a) College chapters? 

(b) Alumnz chapters? 

(c) Members in active educational service? 


(d) Members at home? 


(3) Do the goals give adequate coverage to needs of both individuals and of 
society? 


(4) Should the statement of purposes be strengthened? 


(a) Should existing purposes be restated? 
(b) Should any of the aims be deleted? 
(c) Should new aims be added? 


(5) What specific research projects consistent with Pi Lambda Theta purposes 
might be undertaken? 


(6) How can Pi Lambda Theta strengthen good human relations practices as well 
as develop intercultural understanding? 


(7) What unique purposes, different from other educational organizations, should 
Pi Lambda Theta have? 





MaRION E. WILES, editor of this feature, is vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta and 
executive assistant to the Superintendent of Great Neck Schools, Great Neck, L.I. 
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EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 
IMPROVING TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


(1)» What characterizes a ‘profession’? 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


In the light of a careful appraisal of the profession, in what direction should 
teaching be improved? 


What kinds of programs for total staff growth will enrich the individual and 
enhance the profession? What part might local Pi Lambda Theta chapters play 
in such programs? 


What improvement in a school-community-relations program would con- 
tribute toward greater recognition of teaching as a profession? 


How far should the profession go in maintaining regular certification require- 
ments during periods when there is a teacher shortage? 


What special recognition beyond what is given now might teachers receive 
for outstanding work? 


What principles of staff relationships should be followed? 


What professional ethics should be adopted by members of the teaching pro- 
fession? 


What contributions can Pi Lambda Theta make to the enrichment of teaching 
as a profession? 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


What satisfaction does a person get from teaching? 

How has public education benefited society? What is its future role in prepar- 
ing people to share in the privileges and responsibilities of a changing society? 
What more might be done in high school and liberal arts colleges to acquaint 
students with the breadth and significance of public education? 


What part might a Pi Lambda Theta chapter play in encouraging, endorsing, 
or sponsoring a group of Future Teachers of America? 


What programs of participation in public school teaching might be planned 
for students in high schools and liberal arts colleges? 


In what ways might the public be aroused to encourage individuals to enter 
the teaching profession? 


What other indirect and direct means might be used to interest more students 
to take up teaching as a profession? 


What roles might Pi Lambda Theta play in the over-all teacher-recruitment 
program? 
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Public Affairs 


A DEFINITION: The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which affect 
individuals as members of a society; and it implies social, economic, and political under- 
standing on local, national, and international levels. 


MASS MEDIA TODAY 


UNESCO's publication, Basic Facts and Figures (on illiteracy, education, news- 
papers, film, radio, and television), is the best single conspectus of the bare facts 
of mass-media development in the world today. It shows the United States far 
ahead of any other country in television saturation. Finally, to pull another statistic 
out of the pile, it shows the United States and all other countries or common- 
wealths in the world trailing Puerto Rico in the proportion of women to men re- 
ceiving higher education. Puerto Rico is the only political region in the world in 
which the numbers of women are about equal to the numbers of men. 

What questions are appropriate to ask about this state of affairs and the conti- 
nuities and the changes that it involves, seen in the perspective of the last one 
hundred years—the last one hundred years of increasing diffusion and saturation by 
print and the other mass media. 

That depends on what you are interested in. That observers are interested in a 
variety of questions is shown by the widely-extended scope of present-day mass 
media research. 

In broad terms, everyone is familiar with the increased use of market research, 
which has recently taken a turn in the direction of motivation research. It accom- 
panies the apparent decline of the intuitive and the rise of the rationalistic in the 
use of the media as a channel to the market place. It probably accounts for more 
dollars of mass-media research than any other sector. Its conclusions are rich and 
inconsistent. It cannot prove that, for the whole economy, advertising pays; neither 
can it disprove it. It is currently concerned with two or three major problems, 
including (1) the question as to what degree style-obsolescence is a permanent 
aspect of the American market culture and (2) to what degree the feminine and 
youth markets are supplanting old markets, and by what processes of change. Of 
market research, one can say that, for what it gets done, it does not cost much 
per unit of product distributed. It probably helps us to maintain one of the more 
flexible markets among the various culture-bound markets of the world economy 
today. 

Many viewers, however, are less concerned with the successes or failures of 
market research than they are with related questions. Do the media make homoge- 
neous thought and opinion? Do they destroy distinction and privacy? Do they en- 
courage political apathy, or political fanatacism, or both? Do they encourage anti- 
social behavior, such as crime and juvenile delinquency? 

Many man-hours of research fail to come to definite conclusions on these ques- 





Lois KNOWLES, editor of this feature, is vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta and as- 
sociate professor of education at the University of Missouri. 
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tions. Perhaps they are bound to, since it is difficult to construct research showing 
the media stimulus as an independent variable in the causation of a social act. 
My own view is generally favorable to the popular culture of the mass media; no 
one has proved that The Wizard of Oz (popular children’s reading during the 
last fifty years) is better (or had better sociological effects on children) than the 
comic strip “Batman.” Current concerns about bad influences of comics are 
associated heavily with groups of middle-aged people who are (1) conspicuously 
disinterested in the freedom of press and (2) conspicuously class-limited in their 
notion of child-developmeni. Among these groups, members with a high degree of 
cultural literacy (including a sense of what makes great works of literature great) 
are noticeably the exception. 

The destruction of privacy, both as to feeling and fantasy, does proceed through 
the mass media, but no one knows exactly how, or with what effect, on whom. The 
mass public is to some extent defined as young and female by the producers of the 
media, and this trend seems to be growing. Undoubtedly, males, better-educated 
people, and older people achieve detachments from the mass media in order to 
preserve their own sense of identity. Or, to put it the other way round, the mass 
media pay less and less attention to the older, the male, and the more-educated. 
This suggests that the greatest pressure toward conformity is directed toward the 
young and the female by the mass media in our culture; and this is admittedly 
dangerous, since it hits just that group which is already under pressure to give up 
individuality—women in the United States between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five. 

Answers as to the impacts of the mass media on political thought and action 
cannot probably be direct answers. We are long past the stage when we thought 
that there was something called the ‘independent voter.” We assume that ultimate 
political effects by the media are very different for different groups. Thus, some 
groups are over-communicated to, others under-communicated to. 

In general, I think of the media as liberating the less literate and boring the 
more literate. It is possible that they carry messages of frightening freedom to 
the culturally-insulated. Thus, in the South today, which is this country’s ‘‘under- 
developed economy and culture,” the effects of the mass media are somewhat 
specialized. The South produces few of the major national media impacts; it 
receives them from the North. Now that the interned Southerner, who is naturally 
brave and superbly human, is being forced into new socio-psychological freedoms, 
he may find that the mass media alternately reassure and frighten him. The North 
may, through the mass media and its traditions, treat Southern redevelopment 
ignorantly and unfairly—and often does. The thing to remember is that the mass 
media are only one double-edged process in the renaissance of a region to which 
literacy, public health, industrialization, and the big market economy are all 
coming together in a wave of change. In short, the mass media must be seen in 
the total context of the creation of an industrial economy, with its characteristic 
problems of social mobility, political compromise, and cultural change. 





REUEL DENNEY is associate professor of social sciences, the University of Chicago. 
He was co-author, with David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, of The Lonely Crowd. 
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Chapter Research 


CAREERS AND THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM* 


Of the many projects considered by Pi Lambda (now Alpha Upsilon Chapter), 
the writing of a booklet, Careers at Southern, which relates different occupations 
to the curricula of Southern Illinois University, was chosen for two main reasons. 
(1) Every member of the organization would have the opportunity to participate in 
the activity. (2) The project would be of distinct service to the university and to 
the many high school students of the area who would seek occupational choice 
through higher education. 

The plan consisted of interviewing department heads, doing research in occupa- 
tional files, writing, editing, and typing stencils. The interviewers were introduced 
to the department chairmen through a letter from the administrative assistant to 
the President. Using a structured interview form, members of the organization 
talked with department chairmen or members of their departments whom they 
designated about the occupations which were possible outlets of their fields of 
study. The workers then did further research, wrote out the information gained so 
as to state clearly the nature of the work, the training and qualifications necessary, 
and the opportunities of such training at Southern Illinois University. The oppor- 
tunities for placement in the various occupational fields were also included. 
Additional research made it possible to add sources for further inquiry. These 
bibliographical references, which included cost as well as source, proved of value 
to high school counselors who were just beginning to assemble files of vocational 
information. Students, graduate students, and faculty members participated in the 
interviewing phase of the work. Editing was done by selected students and faculty 
members. Certain chosen high school students from the local schools were asked 
to read and comment on the copy before the final editing was completed. Some 
changes were made as a result of their suggestions. 

An incomplete edition of Careers at Southern was mimeographed and distributed 
to the high schools of this area through the extension office. This booklet contained 
material on fifty occupations, the training for which could be obtained in whole or 
in part at Southern Illinois University. Information included a description of the 
work, the personnel and professional qualifications needed to do the work success- 
fully, opportunities for placement as revealed in current occupational trends, and 
references for further exploration. 

The interviewers expressed many times the value which the project had for 
them both personally and in acquainting themselves with the university offerings 
which led to various occupations. 

Although many factors which are present in the program of a rapidly growing 
institution have prevented the re-editing and publication of Careers at Southern, 
steps have been taken to bring the information about the school and the occupational 
world up to date. We expect the new edition, Your Future the Southern Way, to 


* This is a summary of the research project completed by Pi Lambda, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois, as a requirement for admittance to Pi Lambda Theta as Alpha Upsilon Chapter. 
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serve both the high school students and university students who are seeking occupa- 
tional and educational guidance. 


We are indebted to Maude Stewart for the summary. 


ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
TOWARD TEACHING* 


During the spring semester of 1952, Women’s Education Honorary (now 
Alpha Chi Chapter), an honorary organization of women students majoring in 
education at Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California, conducted an 
investigation on the attitudes of high school seniors toward teaching as a profession. 
A questionnaire was prepared which requested information regarding high school 
seniors’ vocational choices, the occupations of their fathers and mothers, preferred 
grade levels if teaching were the chosen vocation, reasons for choosing teaching as 
a possible vocation, and reasons for not choosing it. This questionnaire was sent to 
senior students in three major high schools in Long Beach. The number of students 
included in the survey was 1,422—634 boys and 788 girls. The questionnaires were 
distributed in May, 1952, when graduation was near and students would be 
making plans for the future. 

The study of Long Beach seniors revealed several interesting facts. The students 
came from varied socio-economic backgrounds, as revealed by their listings of 
parental occupations. The occupational distributions reflected the urban environ- 
ment of the group, with the fathers’ occupations tending toward skilled or profes- 
sional and managerial levels and the mothers’ occupations toward clerical and sales 
groups. A marked discrepancy existed between parental occupations and students’ 
choices. The trend in this study seemed to be toward an unrealistic selection of 
future occupations. The students favored ‘white-collar’ employment, although the 
majority of them probably will not work in such positions. They did not favor 
skilled occupations, although nearly one-third of their parents were engaged in 
such work. 

Of the total group, 181 chose teaching as a future profession. It is interesting 
to note that the percentage of Long Beach seniors who chose teaching was consider- 
ably higher than percentages given in other studies, The percentage figures quoted 
in these studies ranged from 5.2 to 8.8 per cent, while nearly 13 per cent of the 
Long Beach seniors named teaching as their choice .The higher percentage for the 
Long Beach group might have been a reflection of a higher training and salary 
level for the local teachers than is true nationally. The higher training required 
and salaries paid might have been factors in promoting and maintaining a higher 
level of professional performance and better professional attitudes than may be 
possible nationally. From comments made by students in this and earlier studies, 
it might seem that professional performance and attitudes on the part of the 
members of a profession are significant factors in vocational selection or rejection. 

Reasons for choosing teaching were varied. 


* This is a summary of the research project completed by the Women’s Education Honorary, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach, California, as a requirement for admittance to Pi Lambda Theta 
as Alpha Chi Chapter. 
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TABLE I 
REASONS FOR’ CHOOSING TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 





Poly High Wilson High Jordan High Totals 

















Reasons Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Totals 
Like children or people 5 25 7 40 7 10 19 75 94 
Enjoy teaching—per- 

sonal satisfaction 10 14 5 9 3 9 18 32 50 
Interest in a particular 

subject (secondary) 8 10 9 11 4 3 21 24 45 
Service to community or 

country 3 6 2 11 1 0 6 17 23 
Good hours 3 7 5 3 1 7 13 20 
Affords security and re- 

tirement 4 5 2 7 1 0 7 12 19 
Long vacations 0 9 2 3 1 1 13 16 
Good pay 1 5 0 5 2 0 3 10 13 
Demand—employment 

opportunity 0 6 1 4 1 0 2 10 12 
Pleasant working con- 

ditions 0 3 0 3 1 2 1 8 9 
Respected, honorable 

profession 1 0 1 2 1 2 3 4 7 
Provides opportunity for 

more education 1 4 0 2 0 0 1 6 7 
Influence of relatives 1 2 0 3 0 0 1 5 
Pleasant associates 0 0 0 4 0 1 0 5 5 
Influence of another 

teacher 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 2 

Totals 38 96 30 110 25 29 93 235 328 


Other reasons mentioned less than five times were : 


Ideal profession for women Stamps out ignorance 
Affords advancement Has suitable qualifications 
Fits into married life As second choice if first is not successful 


Helps if have own children 


Note: Many added that they were unhappy with the salaries paid even though they had chosen the 
teaching profession. 


The reasons for selecting teaching seemed to reflect both idealistic and practical 
views. An assumption that girls are more interested in people than are boys does 
not seem justified on the basis of the above distribution of reasons for choice. 
The majority of boys chose to teach at the secondary level, while most of the 
girls chose the elementary level. The difference in level chosen would preclude 
the choice of an “interest in a particular subject’’ by the girls. The fact that the 


boys’ choices were highly similar in number also reflected an even distribution 
of reasons. 

The reasons given for not choosing teaching were not as evenly distributed as 
those above, as the following table will show. 
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TABLE II 
REASONS GIVEN BY STUDENTS FOR NoT CHOOSING TEACHING 


Poly High 








Wilson High Jordan High 








Reasons Boys Girls Boy S Girl s Boy S Girls Boy A) Gi Ls Total 
Not interested 96 90 34 51 47 64 177 205 382 
More interested in another 
field 62 116 40 58 32 46 134 220 354 
Not enough pay 32 10 56 16 26 14 114 40 154 
Too much education required 20 24 20 28 16 24 56 76 132 
Lack of patience 12 19 8 24 5 19 25 62 87 
Lack of general qualifica- 
tions 12 8 9 8 17 23 38 61 
Do not like children 11 7 8 5 10 5 29 17 46 
Feeling of inadequacy 8 6 5 8 4 5 17 19 36 
Too much repetition— 
monotonous 5 3 12 6 5 3 22 12 34 
Lack of opportunity 
for advancement 7 0 16 2 5 1 28 3 31 
Poor grades 7 5 2 6 6 2 15 13 28 
Prefer outdoor work 8 0 12 1 7 0 27 1 z8 
Lack of finances for college 4 11 1 3 2 5 7 19 26 
Not smart enough 4 3 3 2 4 7 11 12 23 
Do not like school 2 3 10 7 0 0 12 10 22 
Married or getting married 0 11 0 4 0 2 0 17 17 
Too restricting—rigid 6 4 1 2 0 0 7 6 13 
morals 
Too much daily preparation 1 2 1 3 2 0 { 5 9 
Physical and nervous strain 0 0 3 5 0 0 3 3 6 
Want associates of same age 0 0 2 4 0 0 2 4 6 
Prefer year-round work 0 0 2 0 i 0 6 0 6 
Want adventure, exciting 
work 1 2 0 0 1 1 2 3 5 
Totals 293 328 244 242 184 215 721 785 1506 
Other reasons mentioned less than five times were: 
Entering armed forces Adverse influence of teacher 
Long hours Parents do not co-operate with teachers 
Poor retirement plan Mother is a teacher, therefore do not like 
Lack of opportunity for creating Do not approve of California school system. 


This study revealed that these high school students favored “white collar’ 
employment, that the professional performance and attitudes of teachers were 
significant factors in vocational selection or rejection, that the students who selected 
teaching considered both the idealistic and practical aspects; and that family 
influence had a bearing but was not a major factor with these students in the 
selection of a profession. Many of the attitudes toward teaching revealed by the 
students indicated a need for teachers to evaluate the influence of their own 
attitudes and techniques in their daily contacts with students. Such reasons as “‘lack 
of patience” and “too much repetition—monotonous”’ may stress this need. 


We are indebted to a committee composed of Ethel Keeler, Mercedes La Rue, Eleanor Palmer, 
Ruth Purdy, and Ruth Zehman for the summary. 
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Women in the News 


Pearl Buck, outstanding novelist, was honored at the seventh annual Christmas 
Cotillion on December 30, 1955, by the Philadelphia Cotillion Society, when it 
presented her with its highest award, the Amethyst Cross of Malta. With the 
award went a citation for her “unceasing activity in the cause of human rights.’ 
Emissaries of seventeen foreign countries, as well as local civic and government 
leaders, attended the ceremonies. Pearl Buck is well known not only for her 
fascinating novels of Chinese life, the latest of which is Imperial Woman, but for 
her tireless work on behalf of mentally retarded children and on behalf of the 
adoption of war orphans from the Far East by American citizens. 

The most unbelievable accomplishments of Helen Keller, famous deaf and 
blind author and social worker, once more received tangible recognition at a 
luncheon commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind. The luncheon was held in New York in November, 1955. Miss 
Keller was honored by our government as a “‘not so secret’’ weapon in democracy’s 
battle for the heart and mind of Asia and Africa. In being given the plaque, she 
was referred to as “this gentle lady who has won the hearts of so many people in 
Asia, Africa and the world over.” Helen Keller is without a doubt a truly great 
and gracious personality, who has given a lifetime of service to others despite 
overwhelming personal physical handicaps. 

“Salute to Women” was the designation given a dinner held in Philadelphia's 
Bellevue-Stratford on February 10, 1956, at which six hundred men paid tribute to 
twelve outstanding women. It was the first time in the thirty-four-year history of 
the Golden Slipper Square Club that the organization honored members of the 
opposite sex. One of the women so honored was Pi Lambda Thetan, Dr. Althea K. 
Hottel, dean of women at the University of Pennsylvania, whose long list of 
accomplishments throughout the past several years is well known to members of 
Pi Lambda Theta. The distinguished women present included Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith, United States senator from Maine; Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, treasurer of the 
United States; Miss Dorothy Shaver, president of Lord and Taylor stores; Mrs. 
Efrem Zimbalist, founder and president of the Curtis Institute of Music; Mrs. Perle 
Mesta, former United States minister to Luxembourg; Dr. Catherine MacFarlane, 
research professor at Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Inez Robb, 
nationally-syndicated United Features columnist; Mrs. Mary Roebling, president of 
the Trenton Trust Company; Mrs. Elizabeth Eyerly, executive vice-president of 
Bottsford-Constantine-Gardner Advertising Agency; and Miss Eloise English, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Slenderella International. 

On February 23, 1956, Catherine MacFarlane, seventy-eight-year-old cancer 
specialist, received special tribute as she was honored on a coast-to-coast television 
program. This famous woman physician has learned to take tribute in her stride. 
But she is most pleased when such tribute takes the form of needed apparatus for 
the hospital with which she has so long been connected or of contributions for con- 
tinued research. Every tribute paid this outstanding woman is well deserved. 
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Distinguished Children's Books, 1955 


Each year, the Children’s Library Association, a section of the American Li- 
brary Association, presents a list of the most distinguished children’s books pub- 
lished in the United States. 

With the assistance of the children’s departments in thirty, large public libraries 
throughout the country, the Book Evaluation Committee made its selection from 
among all children’s books published in the United States in 1955. To be con- 
sidered distinguished, books must have literary merit, originality, imagination, 
vitality, and an element of timelessness. 

Carry on, Mr. Bowditch by Jean Lee Latham was selected to receive the John 
Newbery Medal, the American Library Association award given to the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the year. 

Frog Went A-Courtin’, illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky, received the American 
Library Association Randolph J. Caldecott Medal for the most distinguished picture 
book of 1955. 


D’aulaire, Ingri and Edgar, Columbus. Pictures  Eichenberg, Fritz, Dancing in the Moon. Pictures 


by the authors. Doubleday. The life story of by the author. Harcourt. Spontaneous nonsense 
Christopher Columbus dramatically narrated rhymes and diverting pictures introduce chil- 
and richly illustrated in full-page lithographs. dren to the numbers 1 to 20. 


Benary-Isbert, Margot, The Wicked Enchant-  Eifert, Virginia S., The Buffalo Trace. Illustrated 
ment. Translated by Richard and Clara by Manning de V. Lee. Dodd. Unusually ex- 


Winston. Illustrated by Enrico Arno. Harcourt. pressive writing vividly portrays people, 
Evil persons of a medieval legend come to life scenes, and period in an eventful chronicle of 
and nearly wreck the happiness of a present- Lincoln’s ancestors and pioneer America. 
day German cathedral town. Suspense and _ Ets, Marie Hall, Play with Me. Pictures by the 
humor in an expert blending of fantasy and author. Viking. A little girl discovers the 
realism. secret of making friends with wild creatures in 
Boston, Lucy M., The Children of Green Knowe. this winsome, completely-childlike picture 
Illustrated by Peter Boston. Harcourt. A mood book. 
of enchantment suffuses this story in which Evers, Alf, The Three Kings of Saba. Illustrated 
three children of an earlier century come alive by Helen Sewell. Lippincott. The story of the 
for a lonely boy visiting his great-grandmother three kings who traveled together to Bethlehem 
in an English ancestral house. to find the new prophet, adapted from a legend 
Bradbury, Ray, Switch on the Night. Pictures told by Marco Polo. Striking illustrations. 
by Madeleine Gekiere. Pantheon. Imaginative Flora, James, The Fabulous Firework Family. 
drawings which make effective use of line and Pictures by the author. Harcourt. The color and 
color illustrate a poetically-told story of a little excitement of a Mexican fiesta are brilliantly 
boy who learned to like the night. portrayed in pictures and story of a family who 
Clark, Ann Nolan, Santiago. Illustrated by Lynd build a magnificent firework castle for the 
Ward. Viking. A sensitive and moving story of fiesta of Santiago. 
the struggle of a Guatemalan Indian boy, torn Francoise, Springtime for Jeanne-Marie. Pictures 
between his racial heritage and his Spanish up- by the author. Scribner. The simplicity of the 
bringing, to find his rightful place in a modern story and bright pictures make this beguiling 
world. picture book perfect for the very young. 
Dalgliesh, Alice, The Columbus Story. Wlus- Fransconi, Antonio, See and Say. Pictures by the 
trated by Leo Politi. Scribner. Well-chosen author, Harcourt. A unique, truly interna- 
events in the life of Columbus effectively pre- tional picture book in which familiar objects 
sented in simple text and handsome pictures. are shown in fine colored woodcuts, with the 
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word for each given in four languages. 

Gaer, Joseph, The Fables of India. Illustrated by 
Randy Monk. Little. Beast tales selected from 
the Panchatantra, the Hitopadesa, and the 
Jatakas and skillfully retold in simple, direct 
prose. 

Ipcar, Dahlov, World Full of Horses. Pictures by 
the author. Doubleday. Brisk, detailed pictures 
in warm colors show the place of horses in 
grandfather’s time and in the mechanized world 
of today. 

Langstaff, John, retold by, Frog Went A-Courtin’. 
Pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harcourt. An 
American version of a well-known ballad 
imaginatively interpreted in gay and colorful 
pictures. 

Latham, Jean Lee, Carry on, Mr. Bowditch. Il- 
lustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrove, II. 
Houghton. An animated, fictionized biography 
of Nathanial Bowditch, self-taught mathe- 
matician and astronomer who, before the age 
of thirty, had written The New American 
Practical Navigator. 

Lewis, C. S., The Magician's Nephew. Illustrated 
by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. For another 
spellbinding fantasy about the magical land of 
Narnia, the author goes back in time to its 
creation by the great lion Aslan. 

Lindquist, Jennie D., The Golden Name Day. 
Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. A 
radiant, memorable story of a little girl's 
happy, eventful stay in the country with her 
Swedish-American grandparents. 

Norton, Mary, The Borrowers Afield. Illustrated 
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by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. In a sequel 
which sustains the charm of the Borrowers’ 
miniature world, Pod, Homily, and Arrietty 
escape to the open fields and spend a precarious 
winter in an old boot. 

Petry, Ann, Harriet Tubman: Conductor of the 
Underground Railroad. Crowell. A forceful and 
moving portrait of the indomitable woman who 
led 300 of her people to freedom, written 
with sincerity and insight. 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, The Secret River. Il- 
lustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Scribner. Poetic 
prose and sensitive illustrations create an at- 
mosphere of magic and beauty and make un- 
forgettable a little girl's adventures in the 
imagination. 

Rugh, Belle Dorman, Crystal Mountain. Ilbus- 
trated by Ernest H. Shepard. Houghton. Char- 
acters and settings are very real in this 
thoroughly enjoyable story of the summer ad- 
ventures of a group of children in the Lebanon 
mountains. 

Shippen, Katherine B., Men, Microscopes, and 
Living Things. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 
Viking. The course of biological learning is 
clearly revealed through this adept survey of 
the work and discoveries of the world’s great 
biologists. 

Yashima, Taro, Crow Boy. Pictures by the author. 
Viking. Vibrant pictures and accompanying text 
tell a poignant story of a shy, lonely boy ridi- 
culed or ignored by his Japanese village school- 
mates because of his strangeness. 








Interesting Adult Books for Young 
People, 1955 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians of the American Library Associa- 
tion issues a list of “Interesting Adult Books for Young People’’ each year. The 
1955 list is presented herewith. 

After the thirty-one books for 1955 had been agreed upon, the list was com- 
mented on by nineteen young people’s librarians from various sections of the 
country before the final selection was made. Books are chosen for their appeal to 
young people of high school age and the late teens. The great variety of interests and 
abilities of young people is taken into account, as well as the readability and literary 








merit of the books themselves. 


Aldrich, Richard, Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. 
Greystone. A husband’s deeply appreciative ac- 
count of the glamorous actress’ later life shows 
the spirit of a talented, vital, and courageous 
woman. 

Anderson, Erica, World of Albert Schweitzer. 
Harper. An inspiring biography in dramatic 
pictures and prose of the musician, doctor, and 
theologian reveals the life of a great man. 

Beach, Edward, Run Silent, Run Deep. Henry 
Holt. In a gripping novel of World War II 
submarine action, Commander Richardson and 
his crew seek revenge on a deadly Japanese 
submarine-hunter. 

Bjorn, Thyra, Papa’s Wife. Rinehart. An amus- 
ing chronicle of family life centered upon Papa 
Franzon, his wife, and eight children who 
came from Swedish Lapland to live in America. 

Bridgeman, William Barton and Hazard, Jacque- 
line, Lonely Sky. Henry Holt. Moments of 
beauty and high excitement face the famous 
test pilot in his experimental jet plane. 

Brown, Christy, My Left Foot. Simon and 
Schuster. A Dublin boy crippled by cerebral 
palsy describes his remarkable battle for self- 
expression and belonging. 

Carson, Rachel, Edge of the Sea. Illustrated by 
Bob Hines. Houghton Mifflin. With scientific 
accuracy, charming style, and beautiful pic- 
tures, this book describes the teeming life 
along the shores of the Atlantic. 

Chubb, Mary Alford, Nefertiti Lived Here. I- 
lustrated by Ralph Lavers. Crowell. The world 
of Nefertiti comes to life for a young British 
woman who goes with an archaeological ex- 
pedition to Tell el Armarna. 


Faralla, Dana, Circle of Trees. Lippincott. The 
wise wanderer, Reilly-O, brings magic and new 
hope to a Danish immigrant family living on 
the bleak Minnesota prairie. 

Forester, Cecil Scott, Good Shepherd. Little, 
Brown. The drama of an Allied convoy-escort 
commander's forty-eight hour battle against a 
submarine pack in the Atlantic. 

Keith, Agnes Newton, Bare Feet in the Palace. 
Little, Brown. Personal experience in the 
Philippines which gives a good picture of the 
place and the people, told with understanding 
and vitality. 

MacInnes, Helen, Pray for a Brave Heart. Har- 
court, Brace. A young American in Switzer- 
land outwits the enemies of democracy in this 
novel of international intrigue. 

Martini, Helen, My Zoo Family. Harper. The 
unique experience of the author as the foster 
mother to dozens of wild animal babies in the 
New York Bronx Zoo. 

Moody, Joseph and de Groot van Embden, W., 
Arctic Doctor. Dodd, Mead. A young Canadian 
doctor’s account of his work in the east Arctic 
reveals the Eskimo way of life and the beauties 
of the North. 

Piersall, James Anthony and Hirshberg, Albert, 
Fear Strikes Out. Little, Brown. Red Sox center 
fielder’s own story of his mental breakdown 
and his struggle for recovery. 

Ritchie, Jean, Singing Family of the Cumberlands. 
Oxford. An American folk singer tells of grow- 
ing up as the youngest member of a singing 
family in the Kentucky hills. 

Shaw, Warren Wilbur, Gentlemen, Start Your 
Engines. Coward-McCann. Not only an autobi- 
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ography of the late Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way champion but also an informal history of 
auto racing in America. 

Shor, Jean, After You, Marco Polo. McGraw-Hill. 
An entertaining, informative account of a 
gypsy trek across Asia, following the ancient 
trail of Marco Polo. 

Tenzing, Norgay, Tiger of the Snows, with 
Ullman, James Ramsey. Putnam. A very stir- 
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ring personal history of the famous Sherpa and 
the lifelong dream which led him to the top 
of Everest. 

Wibberley, Leonard, Mouse that Roared. Little, 
Brown. An adroit and clever satire in which 
the Grand Ducky of Fenwick conquers the 
United States with twenty-three longbowmen 
and saves the world from atomic destruction. 


Directory of Publishers 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., NYC 17. 

Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Dodd, Mead, 432 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., NYC 
16. 

Greystone, 100 6th Ave., NYC 13. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
NYC 17. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., NYC 16. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
NYC 17. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Mass. 


Park St., Boston 7, 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
NYC 36. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave., NYC 14. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., NYC 20. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Viking Press, 18 E. 58th St., NYC 17. 
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